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A LOGICAL HIGH-CHURCHMAN. 


WHETHER we agree with him or not, there is 
generally a certain pleasure in meeting with 
a man who has the courage of his opinions. 
This courage may be shown in two ways—by 
candidly accepting even unwelcome conclusions 
that logically follow from those opinions, and 
also by a manful endurance of the con- 
sequences they involve. The Rey. Thomas W. 
Mossman, of Torrington, in Lincolnshire, 
already well known as a clergyman of broad 
sympathies and remarkable courage, has just 
published a pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Freedom for 
the Church of God,“ in which he boldly and 
‘openly accepts the conclusions, held by us to be 
the inevitable issue of the principles maintained 
by him and his school. Nor have we any 
reason to suppose that he would shrink from 
the practical consequences to which his argu- 
ment leads. We readily acknowledge that con- 
siderable allowance must be made for the condi- 
tions controlling the individual action of men 
who have bound themselves to an organised 
society, a schism in which appears to them a 
deadly sin, and from which personal severance 
would render them in their own eyes power- 
less for good. It is not for us to 
judge them harshly if they continue to 
tolerate, under. protest, even grave abuses 
that can be removed only by common 
action. In such circumstances, it may be that 
the only mode in which they can be expected 
to manifest the courage of their convictions is 
by honest and outspoken advocacy of the requi- 
site reform. We say thus much on this point 
because there are those who seem to assume 
that when an Anglican clergyman is convinced 
of the unsoundness of the Establishment prin- 
ciple, he is bound instantly to surrender his 
office. In our own view, however, there is a 
very grave distinction to be drawn between the 
position of latitudinarian ministers who cling to 
their place, while repudiating the creeds of the 
Church, and that of clergymen who dissent 
only from its political relations. 

In dealing with these political relations, Mr. 
Mossman’s pamphlet is a model of plain speak- 
ing and ruthless logic. There are indeed some 
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| assumptions as to thé acquiescence of the State 


in the independence of the Church before the 
Reformation, which are open to dispute. But 
with these we have no condern; they cannot 
affect the palpable factd of the Church’s present 
condition, or the contrast of those facts with 


the spiritual ideal at which. the Church is sup- 


posed to aim. With Mr. Mossman’s main point 
of view we may at once profess our hearty 
agreement. It is, in his own ‘words—‘‘ That 
the Church of God is à kingdom, a spiritual 
kingdom, perfectly and ‘Absolutely independent, 
all control, or 
authority, or legislation, external to itself.“ The 
italics are our own, not Mr. . and 
we mark them because it is by the most 
emphatic insistance on this tation, that the 
above description of the Ohurch can be main- 
tained against the criticism: of such writers as 
Mr. Freeman. We hay@ never disputed that 
the State has a right to ke and enforce laws 
which shall affect Church property, as well as 
property of all other ki The State may 
also, and indeed must, pi pet the members of 
any Church in regard toi Ir personal honour, 
and its ministers in rogue the legal terms 
of any agreement by whit i Mey may hold office. 
But when all this is menowledged, there 
remains the spiritual rig dt the Church to 
prescribe both its doctrinesand its standard of 
discipline. When these e to be embodied 
in trusts or agreements, thé law of the land as 
to secular matters must be observed. But the 
initiative, the spiritual aim to be attained, and 
the mode of accommodating the necessary means 
to secular law, are all within the scope of the 
Church’s proper independence. This is sub- 
stantially Mr. Mossman’s eon. And he 
enlarges it by affirming that, according to the 


New Testament and the mind of the Catholic 


Church, it is absolutely” imposeijble that an 
appeal in a spiritual matter dan lie from the 
Church — or what he assumes to be the same 
thing, from the ecclesiastical authority in any 
State, to the Civil authority of that State.“ The 
phrase ‘‘ ecclesiastical. authority” appears 
dubious; but the writer ‘hastens to explain 
that he identifies this with the Ohurch itself, 
although the modes in .whith it exerts or ex- 
presses thatauthority maybevarious. Weareglad 
also to note Mr. Mossman’s emphatic denial that 
the spiritual independence of the Church is 
necessarily bound up w the supremacy of the 
clergy. On the Gonffary, he declares that 
‘this is an abuse or a mistake which. ought to 
be altered. „ The writer, then pr to 
examine how far the present position of the 
Anglican Church is in aceordance with these 
principles. We have already expressed our 
doubt as to the historical accuracy of his view of 
the authority of the Chutch before the Reforma- 
tion. But however that may be, it is certain that 
whatever spiritual independence it might have 
possessed befure was absolutely annibilated by 
Henry VIII. Mr. Mossman very well observes 
that, whatever difference of opinion there may 
be as to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction given to 
St. Peter and his saccessors, he cannot 
imagine any High Churchman who is not 


certain that Christ neyer gave the spiritual 
authority in his Church, to King, or Kaiser, to 
Parliament, or Privy. Council — as such.” 
„% Tet, he adde, for nearly three 


centuries and ä-half this has been the 
normal condition of that portion of the 
Church of Christ which is now known in 


| law as the Hstablished Church of England.” In 


proof of this, he cites the solemn recognition of 
the King as supreme head of the Church by the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York. He 
quotes also the Act of Submission, in which the 
clergy distinctly undertook practically to 
acknowledge this supremacy in all their most 
spiritual functions. 

Having thus clearly and unanswerably proved 
the hopeless inconsistency of the Establishment 
with the convictions solemly affirmed by the 
High Church party, Mr. Mossman goes on to 
exhibit some of the practical abnses which 
result. With a loyalty much more genuine, as 
we take it, than much of the ecclesiastical 
sycophancy passing under that name, he 
inveighs against the wrong done to monarchy, 
as well as to the Church, by the monstrous 
Erastian theory of a Royal headship. “The 
conscience of a temporal prince ought 
to be absolutely free to be a member of 
the Church or not, as he may himself 
see fit.” But if a monarch chooses to 
do so, then, if we go by the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, nothing can be more plain or clear than 
that in this kingdom temporal monarchs are of 
no more account as such than the meanest of 
their subjects.” This is bold language; but 
surely amply justified by the words One is 
your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.” The writer then proceeds to illus- 
trate the harm ‘done by the present system to 
the Church ‘itself. After thirty years, during 
which we have been persistently maligned and 
misrepresented, as though it were the religion 
of the Church which was the object of dur 
attack, it is refreshing to quote from a High- 
Church clergyman such words as these :—-‘‘ The 
more carefully we investigate the teachings 
of the history of our own land, the more 
thoroughly shall we become convinced that 
State interference with religion has blasted the 
growth of spiritual life.” Asan instance of this, 
Mr. Mossman refers to the story of Methodism. 
We are not concerned to defend his assumption 
that it was the State, and not the clergy, which 
was responsible for the Wesleyan schism. 
But however that may be, it may well 
be held that the clerical intolerance of 
the last century was the inevitable result 
of exclusive patronage by the State. Mr. 
Mossman further illustrates lis position 
by reference to aHeged wrongs done to devout 
and enthusiastic Ritualistic congregations, now 
scattered and destroyed by the cold hand of the 
law, and he concludés by the most strenuous 
assertion that the memorable charter, Libera sit 


Ecclesia’ Anglicana—‘‘ Let the Church of England 
be free —oan be fulfilled only in one Way by 
disestablishment and disendowment. o is at 
once tco logical and too practical to suppose 
that he can have the one without the other, and 
he exhorts his brethren to be ready to the 
inevitable price for an inestimable right. These 
are only the words of one man. But he may 
fairly be regarded as representative of a zealous 
apd * party. We do 1 
t utterances presage a very speedy en 
to the conflict; but read in the light of the 
conflagration kindled by the Public Worship 
R tion Act, they prove to demonstration 
tha the controversy can have only one issue. 


THE WESLEYANS AND THE LIBERA- 
TION SOCIETY. 

Time was when the Liberation Society was a 

bugbear to many Methodists. They looked 

upon it as a name of evil omen, and felt it 
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their duty to be upon their guard against every- 
thing that either came from it or led to it. 
Keep clear of the Liberation Society ” seemed 
to be the motto graven on the shield of some 
soldiers in the Wesleyan army; and though 
they were good soldiers of Jesus Christ, they 
owed nothing of their goodness to the timidity 
and narrowness of their motto. Even now the 
Liberation Society in a few Wesleyan quarters 
is viewed at a distance, and such who thus regard 
it shrink from any nearer approach. It would 
be more logically consistent, at any rate, if the 


same course were taken, and the same pre- 


judices were fostered, with regard to the Church 
Defence Association; but the Wesleyans who 
have most dread of the Liberation Society are 
by no means alarmed at the organisation for the 
Church Defence. So the shrinking from the 
Liberation Society can only bethe working of 
a little of the old Methodist leaven in favour 
of the Established Church. We sometimes 
wonder where the Wesleyan subordination to 
the Church of England came from in the first 
instance. It certainly is not to be found in any 
legal document by John Wesley for the regu- 
lation of the Conference and of Wesleyans. 
The Deed Poll knows nothing of the Church of 
England, and there is notaline in it which 
would prevent the Oonference from passing a 
resolution, whensoever it chooses to do so, for 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Church of England. By the construction of the 
Deed Poll, John Wesley, with marvellous pru- 
dence and foresight, left Methodism independent 
of the Church of England for ever. Any re- 
striction, therefore, which exists in the Confe- 
rence as regards the action of its ministers in 
relation to disestablishment has been adopted 
since the death of John Wesley, and lies alto- 
gether outside his charter enrolled in Chancery. 


But what is this Liberation Society against 
which there used to be so very much pre- 
judice? Is it established for the overthrow of 
all religion? Is it a society for turning 
churches into mere political machines? Does 
it aim at the overthrow of Methodism? Does 
it seek to establish Popery in England, and 
bring back the dark ages by ecclesiastical and 
13 domination? Does the Liberation 

ociety seek to meddle with the internal and 
private affairs of the various religious denomi- 
nations of the country? Both the Liberation 
Society and its supporters universally answer 
no“ to these questions. It may suit some to 
foster ne and misrepresentations about 
the Liberation Society; but nothing will in 
the end be gained by such a course of mis- 
apprehension and 3 The Wesleyans, as 
well as many others, are beginning to see that 
the Liberation Society will have nothing what - 
ever to do with the internal affairs of any of the 
denominations. The only purpose of its exist - 
ence is to collect and diffuse information on the 
disadvantages to religion arising from the con- 
nection of the Church with the State, and to 
assist by all Christian and honourable means to 
bring to an end the connection of Church and 
State in England, Scotland, and the British 
Colonies. No great national movement has ever 
passed into success without the assistance of 
some organisation, and if the Ohurch of Eng- 
land is ever to be disestablished and dis- 
endowed there must be some organisation to 
do the work. Many Wesleyans see this, and 
are joining the Liberation Society, acting upon 
the principle that disestablishment can only be 
brought about by organised means. Both 
ministers and laymen in this respect are said to 
be coming to a common understanding anda 
practical agreement. 

At the Sheffield Conference in 1875 the ques- 
tion of ministers attending meetings of the 
Liberation Society was considered, and an ani- 
lace, which resulted in the 
adoption of the following resolution :—‘‘ The 
Oonference recognises on the one hand the 
individual freedom of its ministers as Christian 
citizens, and on the other hand their responsi- 
bility to each other and the Conference as 
members of a non-political body, and confides 
in their loyalty and honour so to regulate and 
control their public action as not to imperil the 
unity of the ministerial brotherhood, or disturb 
the peace of the Connexion at large.” There 
ought to be no controversy as to the meaning 
of the resolution, but there will be a great deal 
of dispute if the exposition given of it by the 
London Quarterly Review is to be accepted. That 
journal made the resolution a subtle instrument 
for the negation of 3 citizenship on 
the question of disestablishment. Now if the 
resolution meant that, it ought to have said 80 


Church question, and he appeared accordingly at 


plainly. The only natural interpretation of the 
resolution is that the ministers are to exercise 
their citizenship prudently, and not that they 
are to be prevented from acting atall. The 
resolution is undoubtedly aimed in chief at the 
Liberation Society, otherwise we should not 
have concerned ourselves with it. But 
it is brought to the front just now because 
some Wesleyans have attended Liberation meet- 
ings. To deprive the ministers of all right to 
public action on the ground of peace and 
brotherhood, is un-English and injurious—for it 
implies a brotherhood and a peace which can 
endure nothing but inactivity and silence upon 
the most important question of our time. 
Besides, the laymen are going into the Con- 
ference, and how would they like to be deprived 
of their action as citizens under the plea of 
brotherhood and peace? We presume the lay- 
men will not all be of one political colour when 
they enter the Conference. There will be Con- 
servative and Liberal Wesleyan laymen, as 
there are now. Is one side to be silenced lest 
the other should be offended? Is there to be 
one law for the ministers and another for the 
laymen in public affairs? There ought to be 
one law for both; and the law should be that no 
Methodist should interfere with the public 
action of his brother in national questions which 


form no part of Methodism whatever. In the} 


interests of religion we should be sorry to see 
another division in Methodism; but nothing will 
so effectually endanger its unity as the refusal 
on the part of ‘the ministers to tolerate each 
other’s public action in a national question 
about which everybody knows they do already 
and decisively differ. 

In its article reviewing the events of the past 
year, the Methodist Recorder says :—‘‘ The 
agitation of the Liberation Society for the dis- 
establishment of the National Church has been 
prosecuted during the year, but not with very 
marked success. Of course, sympathetic audi- 
ences have passed resolutions in favour of the 
society’s ‘ platform,’ but the great public has 
as yet made little or no movement.“ The 
Recorder ought to know that the movement of 
the great public” is only the harvest result- 
ing from preparatory work; at any rate, we 
know that the Liberation Society never had so 
many Wesleyan adherents as it has now. It is 
a little too bad for the London Quarterly Review | 
to attempt to intimidate and silence ministers, 
and then complain that they give no sign of 
the success of the Liberation Society. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


The most notable thing that has happened during 
the Christmas holidays is the issuing of a new 
manifesto on the part of the Free Church leader, 
Principal Rainy. He was invited to go north at 
that time to deliver two or three lectures on the 


Peterhead and Fraserburgh. He went distinctively 
as a Free Churchman—that is, as a Scottish Free 
Churchman—and his discourse was occupied 
specially with an exposition and enforcement of the 
principles of his own denomination. But he could 
not shirk in such a connection what is more and 
more becoming the burning question of the day, 
and he came out on the line of disestablishment in 
a more pronounced and emphatic way than he ever 
did before. Dr. Rainy is a great gift to his Church 
and to the cause of Christian freedom in Scotland 
at this crisis. He is utterly free from self-seeking 
or e n. ambition. An able, broad - minded, 
scholarly man, with the high faculty of forcible 
speech, he was early called to take a place 
in the front ranks of our Scottish ecclesiastics, 
and now, in the Free Church, there are few 
who would question his pre-eminence. Of course, 
the anti-unionists and pro-Establishment men in 
the body literally hate him, and they would con- 
tend for the superiority of Begg. But Dr. Begg, 
although a man of undoubted power, has never 
succeeded in persuading our little world here that 
he is possessed of the one prerequisite of high 
leadership—a noble, unselfish, and generous soul— 
and his following accordingly has always been 
not only a small but a very ragged rabble. It 
augurs well for the cause of liberty among us, 
that in the van of the movement which must 
sooner or later sweep all before it are two men 
whose character for purity and simplicity is abso- 
lutely unchallengable. I mean Dr. Rainy and 
Dr. John Cairns. 3 

But to return to the lectures. Towards the close 
of them Dr. Rainy dealt with the question of imme- 
diate duty; and although he was—more suo—ex- 
ceedingly cautious, he was perfectly explicit on two 
points. First he scouted in the strongest terms 


with the Scottish Establishment constituted a 
question only for that Establishment. It was, 
as he put it, no mere domestic“ ques- 
tion for the sect which now happened to pos- 
sess the endowments, The whole country was 
interested in the matter, and had a right to do with 
it. Second, he expressed in an emphatic way his 
conviction that the time had come for his own 
Church taking up a more decided disestablishment 
attitude. I know that such language would be 
marrow to the bones of many in Aberdeenshire. 
The disestablishment feeling is exceedingly keen in 
that quarter, especially among some of the younger 
ministers, and there will be a hearty rejoicing 
among many if Dr. Rainy proves as good as his 
promises, and goes in for a thorough breaking up 
of the absurd truce which is now existing. 

Did I mention to you the boast which Dr. Elder 
Cumming of Glasgow was lately making in Ireland ? 
You must know that among the Orange and Tory 
Irish Presbyterians there is rather a disposition to 
hob-a-nob with the Ustablishment men here. 
The Church, as such, is in very hearty com- 
munion with the Free Church; but men 
like Professor Porter and Professor Rogers 
would have no-objection to an alliance with the 
State; and so we hear occasionally of an Esta- 
blished Church minister being invited to cross the 
Channel and to discourse to the good people of 
Uister. Dr. Cumming was so invited a short 
while ago, and at the end of his sermon he took 
the opportunity to blow the trumpet of his own 
communion, (By the way, do you happen to have 
noticed that just at this present time—when the 
waters seem gathering around them—the friends 
of the Establishments are singularly profuse in 
their declarations that the Church was never 
stronger or had a dearer place in the affections of 
its people” ?) The sign is very significant. Who's 
afraid! Let us have Dutch courage, if nothing 
else! If we have a waning of real strength, let ug 
cover it by protestingf They protest too much, 
however, to take anybody in! Well, but Dr. Cum- 
ming made a great boast about his Church in 
Scotland. It was never stronger—it was 
going on, conquering and to conquer — and 
as one proof he told Dr. Killen’s congre- 
gation a secret, that when the new Lord 
Advocate had got his bill passed securing spiritual 
independence to the Church, 200 Free-Church 
ministers would go over to the Hstablishment in a 
mass Dr. Cumming is not a prudent man. He 
ought to have kept that cat in the bag if he could. 
Now we are on the qui vive. The story is either 
true or not true. If it is an invention, it is a dis 
creditable thing in any minister to go abroad and 
blackguard so many of his brethren behind their 
backs. If it is true, Dr. Cumming and his friends 
must be negotiating secretly with certain weak- 
kneed men within another communion, and the 
contemplated bill will have stamped upon it at 
once a feature which will not commend it much 
either to honourable legislators or to the 800 
ministers who are to be left behind. In short, Dr. 
C. has foolishly made public the existence of a 
mean conspiracy, and the proposal now to ask Par- 
liament to recognise the freedom of the Church will 
be valued at its true rate as a profane wish to pro- 
mote a secession. Whom the gods wish to destroy, 
they first dement. 


MORE DISTURBANCES AT HATCHAM 
CHURCH. 


On Sunday morning the service at St. James’s, 
Hatcham, was largely attended, but the building 
was not inconveniently crowded, as the church- 
wardens had taken effectual means to prevent too 
many being 12 by allowing entrance to those 
only who had previously been provided with cards 
of admission. When the church was full the doors 
were fastened. 

The interior of the edifice is decorated in the 
early English style, and on the choir screen are 
eight pictures, said to have been — by the 
Rev. Mr. Tooth, the incumbent. The paintings 
represent Heaven, Virtue, Vice, Light, Darkness, 
the Good Angel, the Angel of Darkness, and Hell. 
In the last painting there is a figure representing 
the Devil with outspread wings, and with horns on 
his head, driving a crowd of persons into the 
flames. On the altar there were several vases with 
flowers in them, the chalice covered with the 
veil, the case into which the veil is placed, six 
large vesper candles, the altar prayers, two thick 
candles which are known as mass lights, and 
several other smaller tapers used on festival occa- 
sions, Not far from the altar screen was what is 
known as the wax beam, stretching across the nave 
of the church, with a modern representation of Our 
Saviour on the Cross. The bell sounded for 
matins a little before 10.30 o’clock, and a few 
minutes later the sacristan opened the gates of the 


the notion that the future dealings of the State 


chancel, and the service then began, Shortly 
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afterwards loud laughter and shouting heard out- 
side the church warned the congregation that a 


large crowd of persons was assembling. The first 
age of che service being over, the bell sounded 


or the High Celebration. An acolyte having lit 
the vesper candles on the altar table a procession 
afterwards emerged from the sacristy and proceeded 
to the chancel. First came the thurifer swinging 
his thurible, containing incense, followed by the 
crucifer, holding up a large brass cross, supported 
on either side “A a candle-bearer with a lighted 
candle. After him came several priests and 
choristers; and bringing up the rear walked the 
Rev. Mr. Tooth, clad in a white chasuble, with the 
sign of the yoke embroidered on it, and medallions 
at intervals. The rev. gentleman had just begun 
to read the prayers at the altar table, when the 
crowd, which, judging by the noize outside, seemed 
to have largely increased, began to sing the 
National Anthem, and the words ‘‘ Confound their 
knavish tricks,” being sung in a louder key than 
the preceding part of the anthem, were distinctly 
audible within the church. The service went on, 
but the continued bursts of cheering, yelling, 
shouting, and singing told that the people outside 
were doing all they could to gain access to the 
building. 7 
The Rev. Mr. Crouch, B. A., ascended the pulpit 
and preached an extempore sermon, lasting about 
ten minutes, taking as his text the second chapter 
of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, and the 
eleventh verse. There was an offertory at the end 
of the sermon, the congregation singing the hymn, 
Bethlehem, of noblest cities, none with thee can 
ever compare.” The Benedictus was afterwards 
sung, and when the service had proceeded to what 
was known as the Elevation of the Host, and the 
congregation were singing the Agnus Dei, loud 
knocking was heard at the door of the church. 
The service was stopped, and almost every one 
looked towards the doors expecting every second 
to see them burst open. An acolyte fastened the 
chancel gate, and several of the vergers ran into the 
sacristy to learn what caused the disturbance, 
returning with the assurance that nothing was to 
be apprehended from some of the crowd, who had 
for a moment eluded the vigilance of the police, 
but had now been removed from the building. 
The service was then concluded, but the noise and 
disturbance outside showed that the mob were 
doing all they could to return to the attack. The 
Rev. W. H. Brown mounted the pulpit and said 
it would be better for them to keep their places, 
until the churchwardens could let them out. It 
was, however, impossible to do so at present. Mr. 
E. F. Croom, one of the churchwardens, also 
earnestly requested them to remain in their places, 
there being not the slightest ground for fear, as 
the police had entire charge of the mob, who 
would only be irritated by their going out. It was 
then announced by Mr. Crouch that Evensong 
would follow. The rev. gentleman returned to the 
sacristy, and in a minute or two returned and said 
the only thing to be done was for them to remain 
there until the crowd outside grew tired and went 
away. After the lapse of from half to three-quarters 
of an hour one of the doors at the end of the 
‘nave was opened, and those who wished were 
allowed to leave. Outside it was found that a 
crowd of from two to three thousand persons had 
collected about the road and yard in front of the 
church. To enable the congregation to leave a 
passage had been made through the crowd by the 

olice, there being twenty-seven constables of the 

Division upon duty. As the worshippers passed 
down the lane thus formed they were hissed and 
hooted at by the mob. At about twelve o’clock, 
while the service was proceeding, a barrier, which 
the churchwardens contend they had a perfect 
right to erect, was forced down, amid great cheer- 
ing by the crowd, who claimed a right of way 
through a portion of the charchyard enclosed, the 

und being claimed as a high road leading to 

wisham. The barriers being demolished, the 
leaders of the persons who had been engaged in the 
destruction harangued their followers, and said 
that having vindicated their right to the roadway, 
the people in the church were to be allowed to 
leave without being molested. The crowd for the 
most part was composed of well-dressed persons, 
there being very few of what is known as the 
‘‘rough element present. One man was taken 
into custody by the police for disorderly conduct 
and a great many names and addresses were taken. 
The crowd hung about the church for some time, 
but at about one o’clock a sharp shower of rain 
came on, which tended materi to reduce its 
number, and soon afterwards it ually dispersed. 
Handbills were industriously circulated among tke 
rioters, addressed to the Men of England,” and 
calling upon them to put down popery and priest- 
craft. There was no evening service. 

It appears that the Bishop of Rochester finds 
himself in a difficulty in dealing with the Rev. 
Arthur Tooth, as in the drafting of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act the draughtsmen omitted 
to state how the penalties were to be enforced, 
and thus the right rev. prelate finds himself in a 
dilemma, It was suggested that Lord Penzance 
should have held a special court, and committed 
the recalcitrant clergyman to Maidstone Gaol ; but 
upon a consultation, in which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and the Bishep 
of Rochester took part, it was decided that such a 
course would not be prudent, inasmuch as it would 
most likely largely increasethe number of Ritualists 
in the Church of England, numerous enough at 
present to create considerable embarrassment to 


| the Establishment, 


— 


1 to the hierarchy of 
the Church. The inhibition of Mr. Tooth remains 
an acoomplisbed fact, but there appears to be a 
difficulty in enforcing any penalty for his dis- 
obedience to episcopal authority, ‘and it is 
stated that it is doubtful whether at pre- 
sent any authority exists to deprive r. 
Tooth of the freehold rights the vicar possesses, 
which under the old Church law could only be 
alienated by proof of public scandal. In the mean - 
time, Mr. Tooth has determined to carry on his 
High“ services as usual, and not to yield until 
compelled to do so by physical force. 


In the various articles which have appeared in 
the papers relative to this case, we notice one in the 
Pali Mall Gazette, which is actually complimentary 
to Dissenters for the first time we imagine for 
many a year. Our contemporary says:“ No one 
wishes to force Mr. Tooth to wear the surplice of 
the Church of England. All that the law says is 
that the clergy of that Church shall follow certain 
rules in their miristrations. Minister and people 
may either obey these rules, or they may freely 
leave the Church and abandon her offices to those 
who are content with the rules. But to take 
stipend and fabric and refuse to conform to those 
rules is scarcely in accord with common honesty, 
The example of the Nonconformists is cited, but it 
is not followed. In fact, nothing could be more 
opposite to the action of the incumbent and church- 
wardens of Hatcham than was that of the fathers 
of Nonconformity on the Bartholomew’s Day that 
was the ninetieth anniversary of the Black Bartho- 
lomew of France. They left house and glebe and 
tithes, and went out destitute into the world, 
rather than adopt such innovations as the Hatcham 
Ritualists are endeavouring to force upon the 
country. Right or wrong, their conduct was 
straightforward. It had the nobility and courage 
of its opinions. Let modern innovators follow their 
example.” : 

The Guardian strongly condemns ‘‘ The Hatcham 
Insurrection,” and in outspoken lan age aud by 
an appeal to the law, shows Mr. Toot and his 
friends to be legally and morally wrong. Speaking 
of this article, the London correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian says, If the Ritualists did 


not look for a blessing from the organ identified | 


with Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Liddon, they did not, 
at any rate, anticipate that it would curse them 
altogether ; and yet this is the gist of the article. 
It has, in fact, justified the anticipation which I 
expressed in my letter a week ago—that the 
Anglican or High Church party would feel com- 
pelled to sever the conuection which has been tacitly 
allowed to exist between themselves and the 
Ritualists, and to disavow all complicity with such 
proceedings as those at Hatcham. The effect of 
this proceeding is to be traced in the abusive utter- 
ances of the Ritualists’ newspaper, which describes 
Dr. Claughton as one who ‘consents to act as 
hangman to the ex-Divorce Court judge. 

The Rev. Malcolm MacColl threatens, in a letter 
to the Spectator, that the attempt to enforce the 
Public Worship Act will “ precipitate a conflict of 
which the disestablishment of the Church of 
. is the too probable result. He adds, 
„The Liberation Society will be wanting in any 
sentiment of gratitude if it does not elect them as 
honorary patrons for life.“ 

A good deal of corrsspondence on the Hatcham: 
case appears in the daily papers. One who signs 
„ Disestablishment,” and writes from Liverpool, 
eays that, though he is no Ritualist, he entirely 
sympathises with the High Church party in their 
desire for deliverance from (Erastian) civil rule in 
things spiritual. But, he remarks, if Mr. Tooth 
and his friends ‘‘ want liberty, with or without 
medieval accessories, they can get such as Chalmers 
and the Free Church of Scotland did, and not 
otherwise, by paying the price of disestablishment.” 
Another writer, Pair lay, advises those who 
uphold the so-called Protestant Church of England 
to read carefully the Book of Common Prayer, 
which contains all the doctrines and practices of the 
Reformed Church, ‘and see if they can see anything 
in it savouring of Protestantism.” On the con- 
trary, they will find that the Church, in her 
‘‘creeds” and everywhere else, declares herself 
‘Catholic ;” that she has a priesthood with power 
to absolve or retain the sins of men; that she 
teaches the real presence, the regeneration of 
children in baptism, and the communion of saints ; 
that in her calendar she gives a list of saint days to 
be observed during the year, two of which are 
festivals of the ‘‘ Blessed Virgin Mary,” one being 
called the ‘‘ Annunciation of our Lady * that 
she orders special lessons for morning and 
evening prayer, and collects, epistles, and 

ospels to used in the service of Holy 
——— on those days in remembrance 
of each respective saint; that fasts, vigils, 
and days of abstinence.are to be observed, and the 
ornaments rubric says that such ornaments of the 
church and ministers thereof shall (not may) be 
retained, and be in use as were in the second year 
of the reign of King Edward VI.” The writer 
maintains that Mr. Tooth and his friends * . not 
to be persecuted. They are doing all they 
can to observe the very letter of the Prayer - book, 
while members of the Low- Church party are daily 
breaking the law of the Church if not of the land. 
Another correspondent at Wimbledon says :— 
„This present invasion of the temporal power over 
purely spiritual has, I happen to know, very 


eatly unsettled many minds to their detriment. 
They see the utter absurdity of a scheme of Chris- 


ene | whereof the rubrics are to be meddled with 
by a Parliament composed largely of aliens to the 
Church, and believe me, no surer way 
devised to recruit the ranks of the Church of Rom 


. the | 
Church. This policy likewise drives into the same 
camp with Mr. Tooth’s wy le who, like myself, 
have been moderate High-Churchmen for the last 
twenty years, and have had no hankering after the 
Church of Rome, but wish still to keep loyal to 
both Church and Establishment.“ 


LORD EBURY AND THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH. 


In consequence of the paragraph which has ap- 
peared in several pa (our own included) to the 
effect that Lord Ebury was ‘‘about to join the 
Free Church,” his lordship has thought it desirable 
to publish the letter upon which the erroneous im- 
— was founded. It was addressed to the 

ishop of Rochester four months ago, in reply to 
an application for pecuniary assistance in establish- 
ing the new see of St. Alban’s, and it was as 


follows :-— 
Moor Park, Sept. 10, 1876. 

My dear Lord,—I have received yeur letter, and am 
very sorry to be obliged to return an answer of a nature 
like this; but such is the present state of affairs eoole - 
siastical that Iam compelled to do so. It is not the 
first time that I have considered it to be my duty to 
call the attention of persons in high stations of rule in 
our Church to the aspect it presents. It is not very 
long ago since I wrote to the Bishop of Winchester in 
regard to it, endeavouring to impress upon him the 
danger our Church was incurring by the Romanising 
acts done, and doctrines openly avowed and defended 
by a large and increasing body of our clergy and laity, 
encouraged by many of those to whom formerly we 
were accustomed to look up for protection, and with 
one or two exceptions unrestrainel by any; that re- 
monstrance altogether failed of having any effect, his 
lordship being of opinion that the offenders were so 
few as scarcely to be worth consideration ; and thus the 
anti-Reformation spirit has gone on unchecked, and 
matters are considerably worse—our metropolitan 
cathedral even, if I am not wrongly informed, set 
the example of what I venture to think a fatal devia- 
tion from those simple modes of conducting Divine 
worship to which we have been accustomed during the 
last two centuries without interruption, . . . 

I am thankful to say that I live in the midst of 
clergy who are doing their duty well and with feelings 
akin to my own, so that I have not the misfortune of 
being driven out of my own neighbourhood, to find the 
means of performing my religious duties in comfort ; 
but how long that may last it is not a for me to 


a 


calculate ; at any moment my friends we be removed 
an 


and go elsewhere, and go elsewhere others come 
in their room who may place me in a very painful 
position. 

It is under these circumstances, my dear lord, 
that I have observed with interest the rise of a religious 
body called the Episcopal Free Church of Eoglaud 
composed of persons who, had our. Church con ued 
Protestant, would willingly have remained there, but 
have been driven beyond her pale, owing to the 
Romanising doctrines and 22 of our clergy—a 
communion whose form is Episcopal, who accept the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and with the very few alterations 
required to deprive sacerdotalism of any authority 
therefrom, make use of the Bonk of Common Prayer 
—who are in union with the Reformed Episcopal 
‘Churches of the United States and Canada, having a 
duly-ordained ministry, and who would willingly return 
to the Established Church should the happy day 
arrivejwhen she should have her eyes opened to the 
mischief which the doings of a large body of her 
a ** are . on the — 

ing so, I cannot respond to your appeal as 
in former days 1 should willin ly bave done, but must 
hold my hand and keep something in reserve, because, 
should the plague continue to increase at its present 
rate, I shall have to seek a refuge elsewhere. 

I remain, my dear lord, yours faithfully, 


EBURY. 
To the Lord Bishop of Rochester. 


In a further letter to the Pall Mall Gazette a few 
days ago, Lord Ebury explained that, although he 
objects to the prevalence of sacerdotalism and 
Ritualiam in the Church, that is not his principal 
reason for continuing his contribution towards the 
restoration of St. Alban’s Abbey. That reason was 
because the dignitaries of the Church, to whom 
they had a right to look for protection, so far 
from endeavouring with a firm hand to check the 
evil, appeared, as a rule, to do their best to 
encourage it. 


PRINCIPAL RAINY ON THE FREE CHURCH 
AND DISESTABLISHMENT, 
(From the Weekly Review. ) 

At Peterhead, last week, Principal Rainy de- 
livered a very remarkable address on the prin — 

sition, and duties of the Free Church of 
and. Since the death of Dr. Candlish and Dr. 
Buchanan, no man is better entitled to speak for 
the Free Church than the accomplished head of 
the New College, Edinburgh. r. Rainy has 
made himself thoroughly master of Free Church 
history, and nobody understands better than him- 
self the whole — og of Scottish ecclesiastical 
affairs. The definition and statement of great 
principles are familiar to his acute and com 
hensive mind. Like the lamented Dr. Cunning- 
ham, he knows well what positions to take up in an 
im nt controversy or in difficult circumstances ; 
and, while equalling Cunningham in firmness and 
decision, he surpasses him in statesmanlike skill 


and caution. The place he deservedly holds in the 
Free Church Assembly only adds to the general 
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influence he has acquired by his high character and 
- undoubted ability. 


About the distinctive principles, or rather great 


constitutional principle of the Free Church, as 
recently defined by Principal Rainy, we have little 
at present to say. That spiritual independence 


which was gloriously vindicated by the Free 
Church in 1843, and openly surrendered by the 
men left behind in the Establishment, has often 
been defended in these columns, and need not here 
again be commended to public acceptance. We 

only observe that Principal Rainy shed some 
fresh light on the last great struggle for that prin- 
ciple when addressing his Peterhead audiences. 
How completely it was upheld by one party, and 
betrayed by another at the Disruption, he showed 
with characteristic skill and acuteness. This 
— not the principle of establishments, 

in his eyes, as it ever must in the eyes of 
all intelligent Free Churchmen, as the distinctive 
and leading feature of the Free Church. To put 
the so-called principle of establishments on the 
same level with spiritual independence is to mis- 
interpret the history, and do injustice to the cha- 
racter of the Free Church. That Church, by her 
conduct in 1843, and down to this day, has done 
more than any other in the country to commend 
the principle of spiritual independence, and to dis- 
credit, if not the principle of establishments, at 
least the constitution and character of the existing 
Established Churches. It would not be difficult to 
show that the great event of 1843 sounded the knell 
of the existing alliance in this country between 
Church and State. 

The commanding position held by the Free 
Church, if she only knows how to use it, was also 
well illustrated by Principal Rainy. That position, 
he contended, was not vitally affected or danger- 
ously assailed by the recent abolition of Church 
patronage in Scotland. The noted Act of 1874 had 
not satisfied Free Church principles, but was a 
transference rather than an abolition of patronage. 
The popular election of ministers in the Established 
Church is a boon conferred and limited by the 
State, not acknowledged as springing from Divine 
appointment, or sanctioned by the Word of God. 

he Act bestowing and regulating the election of 
ministers is liable to be modified or repealed by 
Parliament, and its final interpretation must always 
he with the civil courts. The admission into the 
roll of electors of a nondescript body of adherents, 
and the prescription of the popular right of election 
at the end of six months, are manifestly opposed to 
true Presbyterian principles, and show how little 
the framers of the statute were moved by anything 
higher than human policy. 

ut this objectionable Act is mainly depended on 
by at least a party in the Established Church as a 
lever wherewith to overthrow the non-established 
communions. It has enabled many to proclaim 
with authority and a show of reason that there is 
now no substantial difference between the Free 
Church and the Establishment. But the members 
of the Free Church generally have not been in the 
least shaken from their steadfastness by such 
tactics. No movement worthy of the name has set 
in towards the Establishment from any section of 
the ministers or members of the Free Church. So 
manifestly is this seen to be the case that on all 
hands the Patronage Abolition Act is admitted to 
be a failure. Even with the aid of the Baird 
Endowment Fund the working of that Act has 
made no n impression on the churches 
outside, while, inside, popular election is by no 
means working in a smooth and successful manner. 
We shall not wonder, therefore, if the leaders of 
the Established Church begin to cast about for 
fresh legislative help in the offensive and defensive 
war which occupies at present so much of their 
thoughts. Their supreme wish is to reconstruct the 
Presbyterianism of Scotland on their own plan and 
according to their own policy ; that is, they wish, 
by means of legislative and pecuviary arrange- 
ments, to induce other Presbyterian churches, or 
large portions of them, to join the Established 
Church as the true centre of the religion of the 
country. : 

But the non-Established Churches, and notably 
the Free Church, have something very decided to 
gay in regard to this scheme of reconstruction. 
The Free Church claims to be the true historical 
Church of Scotland, and cannot possibly coalesce 
with a Church which she holds to be in unlawful 
possession of the position and emoluments of a 
national Establishment. She cannot, therefore, 
look quietly on while the Established Church is 
striking at her very existence, and making claims 
which have no foundation in fact or principle. 
Principal Rainy, while fully admitting that the 
foremost duty of the Free Church is to do heartily 
and well her evangelical work as a Christian com- 
munity, firmly maintains that the time is at hand, 
if it be not already come, when she must with her 
whole united strength claim to be heard in regard 
to the great matter of the reconstruction and 
renovation of Scottish Presbyterianisin. She owes 
it not only to herself, but to Scotland and the 
Christian world, to see that spiritual independence 
is triumphantly upheld by her attitude and exer- 
tions. She cannot, therefore, agree to take her 
stand on the platform prepared by the Established 
Church. There must be a clearing off of the pre- 
sent tainted aud crumbling erection, that the house 
of God in Scotland may be reared on the old 
foundations, and with more than the old magni- 
ficence and beauty. That is already the mind of 
the Free Church, so well declared by Principal 
Rainy ; and such is the educating power of events 


| as well as of sound principle, that we may expect it 
soon to be the mind of intelligent Scottish Presby- 
terians in all the churches. 


The following extract from Dr. Rainy’s speech 
indicates more clearly and decisively than the 
above article the position that he has taken up in 
reference to disestablishment :— 


Every minister and member of our Church who does 


into a vebicle of assiduous plot and manceuvre with a 
view to results which on Free Church principles are 


action by which to give to the tendency of things arother 
and more wholesome turn. Is there any reason what- 
ever why we should refrain from doing what we can to 
bring to an end the exixtiug state of things by which 
one denomiration—that which has the worst and 
weakest moral title—is made an Establishment and is 
provided for at the public expense? Why should that 
continue? Is it in its own nature reasonable? Would 
any one set up such a state of things if it did not exist 
Would it do any harm to bring it to an end? Are not 
the Establishment people well able to supply ordinances 
to their adherents, having plenty of means and a W 3 
measure of attachment to their own Church? If, 
indeed, it were a question of so much money-giving to 
so many men set apart for religious services, for one, I 
must say, I would never trouble my head on the ques- 
tion. But it is far otherwise, The very fact that the 
position is an anomalous and precarious one sets on the 
friends of the Establishment to a line of action that 
produces and perpetuates this hostility, and worry, and 
vigilance with its bribes and bullying and use of in- 
fluence, and it promises to continue to do so as long as 
man can foresee. To bring that to an end is worth ten 
times the money value of all the property concerned. 
If the Establishment were only handed down to its 
proper position beside the rest of us, there would be 
on the whole the same contented relations which obtain 
among the denominations generally, and whatever nearer 
approximations may be or might become practicable, 
we should be in the way of attaining them by degrees 
without danger to the principles of any parties. I 
know, indeed, that there is a feeling, which so far I 
respect, that the existence of the Establishment involves 
an act of national homage to Christ, which it is unde- 
sirable to withhold. But, if an arrangement is unrea- 
sonable infitself, neither Church nor nation can honour 
Christ by upholding it. It becomes a superstition and 
not a reasonable service. It is not honouring Christ to 
uphold an arrangement which fatally impedes and 
obstructs all right relations between Scottish Presby- 
terians. I desire with all my heart to see this matter 
taken up resolutely. I am no politician, I have no 
advice to give as to what bargains shall be made with 
candidates, or what line shall be taken in working tlie 
question, But I desire for the good of the country 
that at once all men shall be made to understand that 
this is not a question which can be trifled with, nor one 
that is to be patted on the back, and dismissed with 
compliments — that on the contrary it has been 
taken up by Christian men on Christian grounds, 
as a duty they owe to their Lord in the 
actual circumstances of the country, and _ that 
they mean to perseveré with it. Various questions 
are raised in connection with tbis subject to which it 
does not appear needful to return at present any final 
answer. One question is— What should be done with 
the funds released were the life interests run off? lam 
not disposed tq debate the question at present, but one 
thing I will * 5 it. I do not contemplate disesta- 
blishment with the idea that it is to terminate in a 
contest between ecclesiastics or ecclesiastical persons, 
or in a division of the spoil. Any idea that looks that 
way must be wholly dismissed. In whatever form these 
funds are to be applied for the general good of Scotland 
in connection with its interests, [am persuaded must be 
resolutely set aside ; but, on the other hand, there are 
reasons on account of which I am anxious that the 
Church of Scotland, as such, should take an influential 
part in these discussions, as far as they found it right to 
go, and as soon as possible, as soon as they can see them- 
selves called upon to take up the matter as one of present 
duty. There are reasons why disestablisb ment should 
be carried through with as little disturbance as need 
be of securities and arrangements which the great 
majority of Scotchmen value, as substantially con- 
nected with the national well-being. I believe that by 
far the most likely way of securing a due regard to 
these is that the Churches—our own Church taking its 
part—should demand the reconsideration of the exist- 
ing state of things, but so as to vindicate for the 
Churches and for the Christian patriotism of Scotland 
the right to be eis, ge” as having an influential place 
in the settlement. believe no just or fair representa- 
tion of that great element, the Christian patriotism of 
the country, will ever be secured except through the 
Churches, And this is a question on which the Churches 
—and especially the Churches that are the truest heirs 
of the old Church of Scotland—have the best right to 
speak. 


Free Press says there is perhaps nothing particu- 
larly new in this declaration of policy. Since the 
passing of the Act for the Abolition of rege 
in the Established Church it has been clear to all 
observers that the Free Church could not hope to 
maintain an independent existence upon“ the Dis- 
ruption testimony.” The fact was no doubt fully 
recognised by the more clear-sighted of Free 
Churchmep ; but for evident reasons there was a 
strong indisposition among them to publicly admit 
it, or indeed to say much about the matter one way 
or another. On the one hand there was the con- 


nuion with the United Presbyterian Church a few 
yeors before, would very likely be frightened into 
the Establishment by a bold avowal on the part of 
their more numerous and more progressive fellow- 
churchmen of a policy of disestablishment. On the 
other there was the danger of seeming to be afraid 
of the rivalry of a patronageless Establishment by 
a hasty expression of dissatisfaction with the new 
conditions. The neutral course resolved on for 
| these and such like reasons was exemplified at the 


wholly to be rejected, must find some practical line of 


Commenting on Dr. Rainy’s speech, the Aberdeen 


sideration that the Tory party that had obstructed 


not mean to connive at the Establishment being turned 
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last General Assembly, when discussion of the 
question of disestablishment was cautiously 
avoided, and at the same time the consistency of 
the more advanced party saved, by the simple 
adoption of a declaration of adherence to former 
deliverances on the subject. The recent address of 
Principal Rainy indicates very plainly that the 
Free Church finds neutrality impossible, or at least 
intolerable. 


THe BuriAts Question.—We understand that 
Mr. Osborne Morgan intends to neden his 
Burials Bill of last year early during the ensuing 
session. It is probable, also, that the Government, 
unless a very critical state of things should arise, 
will propose to legislate on the subject. 


THe GOVERNMENT AND THE UNIVERSITY 
QuEsTION.—Our readers will not have forgotten the 
two bills brought in last session for carrying out 
certain so-called reforms in connection with the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The Oxford 
Bill contained a number of obnoxious provisions, 
some of which were dropped in the Commons, 
where eventually the bill stuck fast, and where 
the composition of the commission to carry out the 
provisions of the bill was mercilessly criticised by 
Mr. Lowe and other Liberal members. Its sister 
measure for Cambridge, albeit the commission for 
that University was generally approved of, shared 
a similar fate. It is now stated that during the 
ensuing session the Government will introduce a 
single Bill for both Universities, and that it will 
provide as before for two reforming Commissions. 
That for Oxford is likely to be wholly remodelled, 
Dean Burgon will no longer be upon it, and this 
obstructive to reform is to be succeeded by another 
dean of more Liberal tendencies, and it is doubtful 
whether the Earl of Redesdale will again be called 


upon to perform a service for which he is palpably 
disqualified. 


The Vicar of Owston Ferry, already notorious 
for his action in the Reverend“ controversy, has 
another tombstone dispute on hand, the cause this 
time being a verse of a hymn over a Dissenter’s 
grave, 

FoRTHCOMING LIBERATION MEETINGS. — The 
annual meeting of the Bristol branch of the Libera- 
tion Society will be held in the Colston Hall, on. 
the 18th inst., when Mr. Chamberlain, M.P., and 
Mr. Carvell Williams are to represent the society. 
South Wales is to be visited by the Rev. J. Jenkyn 
Brown, of Birmingham, and the Rev. Dr. Thomas, 
of Liverpool. They will attend together meetings 
at Llanelly and Carmarthen on the 16th and 
19th inst., and, separately, meetings at some other 
places. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PROPOSED NEw 
BISHOPRICS —At a meeting of the ruridecanal 
council of Wirral held at Birkenhead on Thursday, 
in reference te the proposed division of the diocese 
of Chester and the creation of a see of Liverpool, 
Mr. Torr, M.P., said that he had recently seen the 
Home Secretary, who said that as he had been 
instrumental in already forming two new bishoprics 
—St. Albans and Cornwall—he was not prepared 
to go beyond the creation of four other sees. He 
(Mr. Torr) believed that the dioceses of Durham 
and Lincoln would be affected by the next episcopal 
changes, and the Home Secretary certainly thought 
that the diocese of Chester should be one of the four 
to benefit in the scheme for creating new bishoprics. 
The John Bull believes that the four dioceses 
that will be recommended to the Home Secretary 
for division are those of Durham, Chester, Lincoln, 
and Lichfield ; and that the four new sees will take 


their titles from the towns of Liverpool, Newcastle, 
Southwell, and Derby. 


A DIFFERENCE oF Or IxToN.—At the laying, by 
Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, Bart., M. P., on Saturday, 
of the foundation-stone of anew church at Chel- 
tenham, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol said 
that feelings of anxiety were natural as to whether, 
when the topmost stone of the new church was laid, 
the Church of England would have been 
strengthened, or whether disquietude, disohedience, 
and lawlessness would have done much of their 
evil work. He alluded to the saddening instances, 
fresh in their minds, of the ancient laws of this 
country being set aside. At a subsequent luncheon, 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach expressed his belief that never 
was the Church of England stronger in the affec- 
tions of her laity, and that whatever evils might 
be in store for her, she would come out purified, 
strengthened, and enlarged. | 

CHURcH Scenes at LivesEy.—For some time 
past considerable excitement has prevailed at Live- 
sey owing to the conduct of the Rev. T. P. Bell, 
who was appointed curate of a new church there 
some eighteen months ago. One of the acts which 
gave offence was his discharging a pupil teacher in 
the day-school, because he attended a Dissenting 
school on Sunday. The Bishop of Manchester in- 
terfered a short time since, inhibiting Mr. Bell and 
withdrawing the licence from the church, which, it 
seems, has not yet been consecrated. The curate, 
however, set his lordship at defiance, and continued 
to conduct the services as usual. On Saturday Mr. 
Ashworth, builder, who has a claim for over 6661. 
in connection with the erection of the place, forced 
an entry into the church, and took possession of it. 
The adjoining school was also taken possession of 
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in the name of the bishop and another trustee, 
who have forbidden Mr. Bell to enter the building. 
Police-constables were stationed inside and outside 
the church, and will be kept there, it is said, till it 
can be consecrated.—Manchester Examiner. 

THe Datty Communion at Sr. Pavut’s.—The 
London correspondent of a country paper says: 
The Ritualists are congratulating each other on 
the great advance made last week at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and an effort is to be made to secure the 
daily attendance of at least one member of the Con- 
fraternity of the Blessed Sacrament at what they 
term ‘the daily sacrifice’ at the cathedral. In 
connection with this service it seems to have 
escaped notice that the celebration takes place at 
a side altar in one of the old chapels, which has 
since the commencement of the changes at St. 
Paul’s been fitted in a thoroughly advanced style ; 
and the question is nct unnaturally asked whether 
a practice can be legal at St. Paul’s which is held 
to be illegal elsewhere. The Bishop of Winchester 
refused to consecrate the church of St. John the 
Divine, Kennington, while the side altar remained, 
although the ledge, with candles, flowers, and 

ictures, are still there; and this being the case, 
it is difficult to see why the Bishop of London 
should permit a side altar to be used in his own 
cathedral.” 

Mr. Raikes, M. P., ox Ws Dissxent.—An 
eisteddfod and concert was held on Thursday at the 
Cbester Town Hall, in connection with the Welsh 
Sunday School Union of the city; the chair was 
occupied by Mr. H.C. Raikes, M. P., the president. 
In r the meeting, Mr. Raikes said 
that they had assembled to promote the success 
of the Welsh Church in Chester. Whoever passed 
through a Welsh valley or visited a Welsh village 
could not fail to be struck, not only by the religious 
tone of the population, because a religious tone was 
one that might be sometimes affected, but also by 
those results of religious simplicity, homely piety, 
abstinence from crime, and the strong appreciation 
of the more spiritual side of things, which charac- 
terised the Welsh people. They must all of them 
long for the day when the Welsh people would 
learn more fully to appreciate the advantages of a 
Church, which was theirs quite as much as it was 
the Church of England, if not more, and one from 
which they had been, as he believed, only tem- 
porarily detached by circumstances, not so much 
the fault of themselves as the result of the neglect, 
for _— centuries, on the part of the Church 
itself. 

Tue Bishop or CARLISLE ON THE BURIALS 
QuEstion.—The Bishop of Carlisle, in a pastoral 
letter to the clergy of his diocese, touches upon the 
burials question among other topics. He says that 
the most important legislation affecting the Church 
to be expected in the coming session is that which 
concerns burials. The bishop proceeds :—‘‘ I have 
always felt, and feel still, that it is not for the 
Church, as such, to take the initiative in this 
matter. The Church and her ministers have done 
no wrong which it is their duty to endeavdur to 
repair. We have drifted, it is true, as time has 
rolled on, into a condition of things which has pro- 
duced a grievance to some of Her Majesty's 
subjects. Let the grievance be admitted. I for 
one do admit it, though I think it has been mon- 
strously exaggerated, and that it has been per- 
verted to political ends; but when this has been 
done, it has to be remembered—first, that the 
Church is not responsible for the grievance ; and, 
secondly, that so far from this, she has a distinct 
grievance of her own, namely, that her ministers 
are under the necessity of burying all who are 
brought, and that sometimes they are hereby com- 
pelled to endure pain and strain of conscience, 
compared with which the grievance of those whose 
friends are buried in a manner not according with 
their tastes is but trifling.” 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE High CHURCH Party.— 
We quote the following extract from the letter of 
„A Perplexed Rector” in last week’s Guardian, 
as a specimen of the troublesome questions which 
at the present time appear to be exercising many 
clerical minds. He says apropos of the Public 
Worship Act :—‘‘It is in vain to point out how 
bishops as bishops ought to act. The point is, how 
far Anglican bishops are free to act at all inde- 
pendently of the State. 
existed, and bishops’ courts are merely nominal if 
the Queen in Council has the power to revise and 
revoke their decisions—and I cannot think there is 
any doubt on this question. Until, then, it is con- 
clusively shown that the State has in this last 
measure encroached upon the Church as existing 


since the Reformation, we have no case against our 


bishops, or any valid ground for resistance: they 
have simply acted as their fathers before them. 
Upon some, no doubt, as upon myself, the question 
of the royal supremacy has come like an avalanche. 
In short, many have taken orders in the Church of 
England under the most erroneous impressions of 
the authority of Anglican bishops, whence derived 
and how exercised ; but the crisis has come, and 
many will, I fear, have to suffer the loss of all 
things, rather than submit their conscithces any 
longer to a secular power, which for 300 years has 
claimed, and by the Church has been allowed, to 
exercise supreme authority in the things of God.” 
Tae Bisnop or LINCOLN AND THE ‘‘ Recorp,”— 
Our Evangelical contemporary, in noticing the re- 
cently-published diocesan address of Bishop Words- 
worth, says :—‘‘ The Bishop of Lincoln calls atten- 
tion to the crisis, and gives his views on the 
question of the novel vestments, and that also of 
the eastward position. He has come to the con- 


Synods, even if they 


clusion that ‘the vestments are lawful, but not | 
obligatory on anyone’; while, on the question of 
the eastward position, he is ‘inclined to think 

that, strictly speaking, the letter of the law is in 

favour of the northern position,’ though he thinks 

‘it would be better to leave the question of the 

position of the celebrant an open one.’” As to the 

first point, the Record says that the surplice, 

according to the rubric of 1549, uncontrolled by 

subsequent legislation, is not a Hucharistic vestment 

at all. Ik that rubric has not been modified, as 

wecontend that it has, by statutable Acts ofauthority 

in the reign of Elizabeth, and by the revision of 
1662, the use of the surplice as a Eucharistic vest- 

ment is illegal! If this be so the advertisements 

of 1565-6, and the canons of 1604, which prescribed 
the surplice as a Eucharistic vestment, are 
positively illegal!” Our contemporary goes on to 
say :—‘' The Bishop of Lincoln is apprehensive 
of a secession on the part of certain of the clergy 
if a decision be given favourable to the practice 
of 300 years. We think that such a secession, if it 
take place, will carry but few with it, and would 
relieve the Church of a dangerous disease, But 
the bishop closes his eyes to the real danger. If it 
were possible for justice so far to miscarry as that 
the objectionable vestments should become obliga- 
tory, or even permissive, the result would be disas- 
trous to the Established Church. The Dissenters 
would then, as a body, assume an attitude of 
active hostility to the Church, and the hands of 
Protestant Churchmen would hang down in feeble- 
ness. Disestablishment would surely come, and 
the Church having left her moorings would soon 
drift upon the rocks. 

Our UnrortunaTE BisHorps.—Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a mitre. The bishops of the Esta- 
blished Church do not repose on flowery beds of 
ease. We do not speak of attacks from foes with- 
out, but from foes within: not from ‘‘ godless ” 
Liberationists, but from their own household ; not 
from unhallowed laymen, but from their own 
priestly order. Take firat the Bishop of Rochester. 
Againat that prelate the revereni but rebellious 
Tooth has lifted up the heel. 
the bishop are first tried, but in vain. Then a 
canon is sent, backed up by a lawyer, to occupy 
the place of the suspended incumbent. But the 
Rev. Arthur Tooth defies both canon and lawyer, 
and adorns his ritual more gorgeously than ever. 
Not content with this, the recalcitrant priest 
charges his bishop with inconsistency for having 
preached at a church which had been the seedplot 
of the Ritualistic movement. Thus neglected, 
defied, and attacked, what can the poor bishop do? 
We presume he will make a virtue of necessity, 
and do—what has been done before by occupants 
of the right reverend bench—nothing. But even 
the Evangelical Bishop of Ripon cannot rest in 

ace. He is waging war with the Rev. N. Green- 
well, of Leeds. That gentleman has served his 
parish for twenty-two years, and, being desirous of 
a little rest, he asked permission of his bishop to 
engage two clergymen to take his place. But as 
Mr. Greenwell is Ritualistic, and his proposed sub- 
stitutes are of like views, Dr. Bickersteth refused 
hisconsent. Now it may be right that Mr. Green- 
well and his friends should not be allowed to 
officiate’; but it is difficult to see why Mr. Green- 
well should have been permitted to officiate in what 
manner he pleased, and the same permission refused 
to others. The Bishop of Manchester, too, has 
been getting into hot water. A Mr. Bell, an 
Orangeman, has been charging his diocesan with 
being influenced by ‘‘sectaries, Radicals, and 
Liberationists! The association of a bishop with 
‘*sectaries, &c.,” is rather strange. It reminds 
one of Daniel in the den of lions, or of an angel in 
a gin-shop. That a Churchman should have pre- 
sumed to place his Episcopal head in such a posi- 
tion is, indeed, dreadful. Altogether, it will be 
seen that the Episcopal Bench is not a bed of roses. 
—Bradford Observer. 
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Religions und Denominational Reb. 
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There are now in Japan about thirty Protestant 
missionaries, all American but two. 

The Rev. J. T. Shawcross, of Alnwick, has re- 
ceived and accepted a most cordial and unanimous 
invitation from the Brierfield Church, Burnley. 

The Rev. Lawrence Crookall, of Airedale College, 
Bradford, has accepted the unanimous invitation of 
the united Congregational churches of Wheelock 
and Haslington, and commenced his pastoral 
labours last Sunday. | 

The Rev. Dr. Stamp, a well-known Wesleyan 
minister, died rather suddenly last week, at his 
residence, near Liverpool. Dr. Stamp, who was 
seventy-five years of age, was president of the 


Conference in 1860. 


Mr. E. A. Lawrence, senior student of Spring- 
hill College, has received a unanimous invitation to 
become the pastor of the church and congregation 
at Steelhouse-lane Chapel, Birmingham, and com- 
menced his ministry there on Sunday last. 

The Rev. Robert Vaughan Pryce, M. A., IL. B., 
terminates his pastorate of Angel-street Chapel, 
Worcester, where he has been settled for about 
six years, with the present and week, commencing 
his ministrations next Sunday in the Congrega- 
tional Church, Stamford-hill, of which he is now 
the pastor. 

-Haverrorpwest.—A bazaar in aid of the build- 
ing fund in connection with the Tabernacle Con- 
gregational Church (the Rev. J. H. Lochore’s), was 
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The monitions of 


brought to a close on Monday, the Ist instant, 
by which over 600/. as was realised. 

CHURCH EXTENsIon IN SRETTIID.—Nine months 
ago the Vicar of Sheffield inaugurated a scheme for 
erecting nine churches in that town, need for which 
had been greatly felt during the recent Church 
mission. A meeting was held on Monday, presided 
over by the Archbishop of York, to hear what pro- 
gress had been made with the scheme. The vicar 
stated that the cost of three churches had been pro- 
mised, and towards the remainder he had been pro- 
mised upwards of 20,0007. The whole of the 
money is to be raised and the work completed 
within five years. Earl Wharnoliffe, Mr. Foljambe, 
M. P., and others addressed the meeting on the 
importance of Church extension—the former de- 
claring that such a demonstration of religious 
vitality as that was the best answer to give to 
those persons who demanded the disestablishment 
of the Charch. 

MILTON Mount CHugRcn.—At the annual meet- 
ing, hela Jan. 3, of the church-members connected 
with Milton Congregational Church (the pastor, the 
Rev. William Guest, in the chair) it was stated 
that the late bazaar had realised, after all expenses 
had been paid, the handsome sum of 534/, The 
church treasurer’s balance-sheet showed a balance 
in his hands of 34/., and upwards of 401 was col- 
lected at the doors after the New Year's early 
prayer meeting. It was farther stated that an 
organ would be placed in the church in a few 
weeks, towards which an additional 100/. had 
already been promised. The Rev. J. H. Wilson, 
of the Home Missionary Society, who was present, 
congratulated the church in warm terms on the 
delightful signs he witnessed of unity and zeal, 
and on the manner in which the church had sprang 
from infancy into maturity and strength. It was 
a remarkable proof that men need not hesitste to 
seek to extend 2 Nonconformity in 
parishes where Independency was not represented. 


GLOUCESTER.—On New Year’s Day there was a 
social meeting of the members of the congregation 
of Southgate-street Chapel, in this city, at which 
the Rev. Mr. Allen, who has been the pastor of 
the church for fifteen years, was presented with a 
handsome oak secretaire writing-desk for his library 
table, and a beautiful little silk and velvet purse, 
containing rather [more than forty pounds, as a 
token of the estedm and affection of the donors 
contributing to it. In the course of his speech 
acknowledging the presentation, Mr. Allen said 
that, during what was now rapidly approaching a 
twenty years’ ministry, no one, either in office or 
out of it, had ever interfered with his ministerial 
freedom by attempting to suggest what he should 
or should not teach. Ministers were independent, 
for it required some little independence of cha- 
racter in the present day to enter the Nonconfor- 
mist ministry at all; and Independent churches 
would be the first to resent a lack of independence 
in the ministry. No people more highly prized 
faithfulness and fearlessness in their teachers. 
Among free churches the path to popularity lay, 
not along the smooth windings of self-seeking 
sycophancy, but straight away over the steep 
slopes of conscientious conviction and truth. 

SquarRE Cuurcu, HALITAX.— The annual tea- 
meeting of the members wus held in the spacious 


schoolroom of Square Church on New Year's Day, 


and there was a very large gathering. The Rev. 
E. Mellor, D.D., the pastor, took the chair, and 
opened the meeting with a short, pithy address. 
Mr. Lockwood, the senior deacon, read the usual 
statistics relating to the members, these showing 
that the present number of members is 679—an 
increase as compared with last year. Mr. John 
Whitley, treasurer, read the balance-sheet for the 
year, and this also was highly satisfactory. Mr. 
S. Hirst submitted a report as to the weekly offer- 
ings, showing that in the year a revenue of more 
than £400 has been derived from this single source. 
Mr. George H. J. Heal moved the adoption of the 
report, which was seconded K Mr. J. F. Farrar. 
Mr. Matthew Brown, one of the superintendents, 
made a report as to the state of Square School. 
The Rev. 8. Lock gave a cheering account of the 
branch church at Range Bank; and Mr. J. E. 
Mallinson, the secretary, reported on the condition 
of Range Bank School. [We regret that our obi - 
tua this week records the sudden death of Mrs, 
Mellor. The sad event took place on Sunday 


afternoon.] 


BRADFORD.—On January 1 a church member's 
meeting was held at Zion Jubilee Chapel, when 
about 700 took tea together. At the meeting after- 
wards the pastor, the Rev. J. W. Yor — | pre- 
sided, and referred to the various agencies of the 
church, and reported the Sunday-schools, the 
Evangelistio and Tract Society, the Caledonian- 
street Mission, the Band of Hope and Temperance 
Society, the Mutual Improvement Society, and the 
Dorcas Society to be ina very flourishing condition. 
103 have been baptized during 1876, of whom ninety- 
nine have joined the church, and also twenty-seven 
by letters and profession. Some have been dis- 
missed to other churches, a few names have been 
erased, and nine have died during the year. The 
1 membership is 900. Mr. James Cole fol- 
owed with a short address on the Essentiality of 
Prayer.” Mr. Wilcock spoke on the Necessity 
of individual action for Christ in order to maintain 
the aggressive work and the spiritaal prosperity of 
the Church.“ Mr. William Stead, of London, 
expressed the pleasure it gave him to meet so many 
old friends in the place he had been so intimately 
connected with. He joined with them in their 
rejoicing that every — of God's work was 
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flourishi He hoped that every individual would 
still continue to work with the same effort and 
with the same interest and zeal which had been the 
means of the encouraging results of the preceding 
year’s labour. Other ad were delivered. 


Correspondence, 
—— — 
INSURANCE OF PASTORS’ LIVES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srr,—I was glad to see your footnote to my 
letter in your issue of Wednesday, Dec. 27 last, 
because I thought that the want I had fancied to 
be much felt was well provided for in a manner of 
which I was totally ignorant; but the letter of 
your correspondent, ‘‘A Country Minister,” in 
the Nonconformist of Wednesday last, puts a new 
face on the subject, and, to my mind, proves that 
some such provision as I had proposed ought to be 
made in order to prevent as much as possible those 
painful exposures of the poverty of the widows and 
orphans of departed ministers. 

As to the present Insurance Aid Society and its 
mission, I eannot refrain from expressing my firm 
conviction that it is founded on an entirely wrong 
principle. Itis acharitable institution, and not an 
Insurance Society for a special purpose ; and like 
all charitable institutions, it practically says to 
those it assists, When you come to us for aid 
you must not have a mind or wish of your own, but 
must insure exactly as we think best, or we will 
not help you to pay the premiums.” Perhaps some 
will think that ‘‘ beggars ought not to be choosers,” 
and that it is most uagrateful to look a gift horse 
in the mouth,” but I would ask whether those who 
lead and direct us in our religious devotions ought 
to be treated as a parcel of children, and as though 
they did not know what was best for their own 
interests. 

Personally, I hate charity (I mean, by charity, 
the giving and receiving of unearned money or assis- 
tance where those who receive are not helplessly in 
want of either, and those who give do so from 
motives of duty or ostentation), as I hate poison, 
believing it to be thoroughly debasing and raining 
to those who receive. The minister who is not 
worth sufficient salary to enable him to live com- 
fortably and respectably, and to provide by means 
of insurance for old age and those he will leave be- 
hind him at death, has, I think, mistaken his voca- 
tion, and should retire into the business world, 
where he will soon find his level. But, where he is 
worth such a salary as will do all this, he ought to 
have it as a matter of right, and not need assistance 
such as is supposed to be provided by the Insurance 
Aid Society. In cases where congregations cannot 
afford to pay their pastor what he is worth, there is 
a fine field for the exercise of that loving and Chris- 
tian charity which ‘‘ covereth a multitude of sins.” 
Feeling, as I do so strongly, that what is done in 
reference to providing a remedy for an acknow- 
ledged evil should be self-supporting, I said in my 
first letter that the subscriptions towards providing 
pensions and payments at death for ministers 
should be an addition to or portion of their 
existing salaries.” I advocate the formation of a 
society which shall do what is necessary out of a 
fund composed of annual subscriptions from the 
various congregations in the United Kingdom, and 
that these subscriptions should be considered 
as a portion of the salaries to the various ministers 
for their services as pastors of flocks. Such a 
society would do a world of good, and would be 
self-supporting,- and therefore permanent and 
reliable. Its secretary would never have to 
acknowledge that, in consequence of a failure in the 
supply of charitable donations, the committee of 
directors could not attend to any particular case 

for the present, and that for a time at least the 
society was perfectly useless, and practically dead. 

Insurance societies with average business and 
properly managed are profitable, and I see no 
reason why, after the establishment of a sufficient 
reserve fund, the profits should not be wholly used 
in reducing the annual subscriptions of congrega- 
tions ; and when we consider that after a time the 
fresh lives to be insured would all be young ones, 
I cannot help coming to the conclusion that ulti- 
mately the profits would be large. 

In conclusion, allow me to point out that, accord- 
ing to A Country Minister,” there is at present no 
society of the kind I suggest, and that although 
what I propose may not be exactly what is wanted, 
it is for those who condemn it to supply something 


better. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


GEO. WRIGHT, Accountant. 


Dear SIR, — Will you allow me to add my testi- 
mony to that of a Country Minister,” which 
appeared in your issue of the 3rd instant, as to the 
utter inadequacy of the Pastors’ Insurance Aid 
Society to meet the requirements of the case mooted 
by Mr. Wright, of Ipswich ? 

Having a wife and family, I have naturally been 
anxious to make some provision for them in case of 
my decease, and the only likely way open for this 
seemed through some insurance office, but, my 
salary being only 80/., I have not been able to 
spare the amount requisite to pay the annual pre- 
mium ; but like the Country Minister, some 
time since, I hoped that the Pastors“ Insurance 
Aid Society” would render mea little aid. Sol 
wrote, stating my case, &:., but was answered by 
the esteemed secretary, in a kind and sympathetic 
letter, ‘‘ that such was the state of the funds, that 
he could give me no hope of help.” 


I beg you will let the above statement appear in 
the columns of the Nonconſormist, that it may 
help to prevent your readers falling into a mistake 
as to the capabilities, if not to the design, of the 
„Pastors Insurance Aid Society.“ 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


A VILLAGE PASTOR. 


Str,—I read your Ipswich correspondent’s letter 
in last week’s issue about providing for ministers, 
and have just finished reading another on ths same 
subject in the issue of this week. Now, I often 
hear it asserted that ministers know how to take 
care of themselves, but it appears many Baptists 
and Congregationalists think otherwise, and the 
most pitiful appeals have been made to the 
churches to provide for their pastors. Now, Sir, 
at the risk of incurring ministerial anathema, I 
utterly repudiate any obligation to assist ministers, 
as such, in providing for their wives and children, 
or for themselves in old age. Of course I gladly 
admit the duty, or privilege rather, of churches 
to pay pastors for their work's sake, and to pay 
them well too, but beyond that I fail to see any 
reason for supplementary assistance, excepting io 
cases of misfortune, common to all Christians. 


I believe a minister as much bound as I am to 
exercise forethought and self-denial in order to 
„provide for his own, and specially for those of 
his own house, and failing to do so, he lays himself 
open to the ugly epithet which the apostle uses, 
quite as much as if he were a ‘‘/ayman/” Why 
should ministers be exempted from the ordinary 
responsibilities of life? It is neither manly nor 
Christian to shirk them. God has made their 
wives and children dependent on them, and 
they are bound as much as the general 
body of the faithful, to do their own 
insuring work. Of course it will be urged that 
many pastors are hard put to it to make ends meet. 
Well, I know, or rather have known, what that 
means, and therefore can sympathise with them, 
but I protest against the sympathies and help of the 
churches being monopolised by a class who are no 
worse off than seven-eighths of their brethren to 
whom they minister. If our ensamples are to 
be taken care of, while Christian men struggle hard 
to provide things honest in the sight of men, I 
think I know which is the noblest position of the 
two. It has become the fashion to say and write 
hard things about the stinginess of Christian men. 
My observation leads me to think that ordinary 
Christian liberality will compare favourably with 
ministerial, all the more for its being exercised, 
knowing that, for the means of subsistence now and 
provision for wife and child at death, unlike their 
pastors, they have to look round them and make 
provision accordingly, without help save that 
supplied by God and their own thrift. There are 
several points more about which I should have 
liked to write, but your space is valuable. 

Yours faithfully, 


Cambridge, Jan. 6, 1877. 


EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYES.—One of those gather- 
ings, marking the interest taken by some of our 
large firms in catering for the amusement and in- 
struction of their employés, took place on Wednes- 
day evening, the 3rd inst., at Messrs. Oetzmann 
and Co.’s, the well-known house furnishers of 
Hampstead-road, in connection with the Mutual 
Improvement Society and Library established on 
the premises, when a lecture was delivered to an 
audience of about 500, in one of their large show- 
rooms, by the Rev. Jackson Wray, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Wisdom of Asop.” This lecture, which is one of 
the course delivered to the Young Men's Christian 
Association at Exeter Hall, is full of: the mirth and 
wisdom of the old fabulist, and well adapted to the 


Clarence House, Ipswich, Jau. 6, 1877. 


| occasion and the present season. 


A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL PRIESTHOOD. | 


AT SIR TITUS SALT’S FUNERAL. 
(From our own Correspondent ) 


There is a time for all things,” and the family 
of Sir Titus Salt acted wisely when, resolving to 
satisfy public feeling, rather than act in accordance 
with their own wishes, they consented that the 
funeral of the deceased baronet should be a public 
one. The attempt to secure privacy would, indeed, 
have failed, and ‘anything short of well-considered 
arrangements, made by a public body possessing the 
requisite authority, would inevitably have ended 
in lamentable confusion. The mayor and town 
clerk of Bradford, in conjunction with others, 
accepting the responsibility thrown upon them, 
acted with practical wisdom and energy, and, as 
the result, everything that should have been done 
seemed to have been done, and with a decorum 
and dignity, as well as completeness, which left 
nothing to be desired. Great funeral processions 
are not every day occurrences, and can be prepared 
for by no rehearsals. It required care and tact to 
group, to put in motion, and to keep in 
fair walking order, masses of individuals who 
had to learn on the spot what was expected 
of them, Forethought had anticipated every diffi- 
culty, and the elaborate published announce- 
ment of the mayor—who happens to be a 
Conservative—made everyone aware that, from the 
beginning to the end, everything had been care- 
fully planned, and that all that was needed on the 


part of the public was compliance wieh the official 


directions. Even the roads from Bradford to Sal- 
taire—some three miles or more—had been swept; 
for the previous day had been wretched, and snow 
was still upon the ground. Happily for the very 
multitude who lined the whole route—roughly esti- 
mated at 150,000 persons—Friday last happened to 
be fair and bright overhead ; however damp and 
dirty it was under foot. The very skies seemed 
to look with a propitious smile on a good man’s 
burial ! 


Striking as was this demonstration of popular 
feeling, it owed nothing of its effectiveness to any 
funeral pomp, or anything calculated to gratify a 
taste for the merely spectacular. The arrange- 
ments were, in fact, characterised by almost 
Spartan simplicity. Nota plume of feathers or a 
scarf of crape or silk, was to be seen. There 
was simply the hearse, without a single mourn- 
ing coach” to follow, and without any of the 
usual retinue of undertaker’s men, with staves, or 
other unmeaning heraldic insignia. The canopy of 
the statue of Sir Titus by the Town Hall was 
draped in black, relieved by flowers and wreaths ; 
but the chapel at Saltaire had the least possible 
amount of black cloth, to indicate that its founder 
was no more. There was, indeed, singularly little 
to appeal to the eye, however much there might 
be to appeal to the heart, the scarlet uniforms of 
the volunteers being all that relieved the necessary 
sombreness of the procession. Nor did the strains 
of the Dead March” from the volunteers’ band, 
or the tolling of bells, do much to disturb the 
quietude which seemed to characterise the entire 
proceedings. | 

Oi course, the presence of the masses was, as it 
always is on such occasions, that which most 
impressed the observer. Except in a very few 
places, there was no such crowding as to occasion 
inconvenience ; for the space of ground to be occu- 
pied was too great for that. But, as one walked, or 
rode, on and on, the continued lines of people—many 
deep in Bradford, thinner in the outskirts, and 
then growing again at Saltaire —had a cumulative 
impressiveness. In the streets, the operative class 
predominated, and the mill-hands were to be 
seen in thousands; the women being especially 
conspicuous, from their shawl-covered heads. The 
windows of the houses were occupied by another 
class, and roofs and other ‘‘ coigns of vantage had 
their groups of occupants. The behaviour of the 
people seemed to be excellent, and, if there were 
any of the ‘‘rough” element, it showed that, for 
once, it could be decent and restrained. 

Then, next to the concourse of the people, a very 
marked feature was the widely representative cha- 
racter of those who formed the funeral procession. 
Those who stood for a time on the steps of the 
Town Hall, and saw the procession form in the 
open space which, on the Continent, would be 
called a ‘‘ Place,” must have been struck with the 
strange mixture of interests which were reprosent ad 
by those who, group after group, fell into the lins 
of the funeral cortéye. That the members of the 
Bradford Town Council, and the county and boroagh 
justices, and the Chamber of Commerce, and te 
school board managers, and the Grammar School 


trustees should be present was, of course, to be 
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expected ; as they represented the civic and official | 
element, which on such an occasion was neces- 

sarily prominent. It would also have been 

strange if the Ragged and Industrial Schools, 

and the hospital, and other charities of the 

like kind, had not been represented in con- 

nection with the obsequ'es of so munificent and 

constant a friend. More suggestive was the mingling 

of the Established clergy with ministers of various 

Nonconformist denominations. Then there were 

Mr. Forster, M.P., and Mr. Ripley, M.P., whom 

Sir Titus Salt had encountered as foes in some of 

the severest political struggles Bradford has ever 

known. The local Conservative Association had 

its deputation, as well as the Liberal Club. The 
teetotalers ; and other temperance people, found 
themselves in close proximity to the Licensed Vic- 

tuallers Association, and even the representatives 
of the Liberation Society and of the Bradford Church 
Institute were able to join in a common tribute to 
one of more than common worth. There was also, 

evidently, a spontaneity about the whole move- 
ment which greatly increased its significance and 
value. For a day, at least—and such days are rare 
—the great divisions of religious, political, and even 
social life seemed to be forgotten, and there was a 
fusion of feeling which, for however short a time, 

united men as by a common bond. 


Until Saltaire had been reached, there was little 
to visibly connect Sir Titus Salt with sur- 
rounding scenes ; but as the palatial mill, the neat 
houses, the regular streets, and the various public 
buildings of Saltaire came into view, the sight of 
them made more sharp and vivid the recollections 
of all that the deceased was, and all that he had 
accomplished. The injunction Ciscumspice! is 
needless here; for you cannot look anywhere, on 
a single building, or rood of land, without seeing 
something more or less representative of the mind 
and heart, as well as the liberality, of the founder 
of the place. Schools for the young—almshouses for 
the old—baths and wash-houses for everybody ; 
with club-rooms and dining-halls, and, besides all 
these, a beautiful little park, and one of the most 
elegant churches in the county—here they all stand; 
the work of one man, with the stamp of new- 
ness upon them all, and yet with all the marks of 
completeness and of care 


The last time I had visited this new, but already 
world-famed, town, it was as part of a summer trip, 
when everything about me was bright and full of 
life and power. To-day the contrast which it pre- 
sented was almost startling in its painfulness. The 
clesed gates, the down-drawn blinds, the smoke- 
less chimneys, and the perfect silence of the 
gigantic mili told a tale which scarcely needed to 
be supplemented by the flag half-mast high flying 
from the roof. Then the baronet—no ! he was then 
what he will long be called, plain Titus Salt — 
was in perfect health, erect and full of physical 
strength. To-day I saw his remains carried down 
the church aisle, by a body of the workmen whom 
he had so long befriended, and who had repaid him 
with faithful and affectionate service. It needed 
neither preacher nor moralist to inculcate the lesson 
taught by such a sight ! 


I have spoken of the beauty of the church, which 
cost, I believe, above 10,000/ , and which is as hand- 
some as though it had been intended for ‘lords 
and ladies of high degree,” rather than for the 
operative class. It is a Congregational Church, and 
it stands in the very best position in Saltaire—just, 
in fact, where a parish church would have stood, 
had Sir Titus Salt been other than he was. And it 
stands right opposite the mill gates—as though the 
donor were resolved visibly to connect his religion 
with his business; as well as to show that he saw 
in his Nonconformity nothing of which he should 
be ashamed, There is also the further fact that, 
by the side of the church, he built a mausoleum, to 
be the burial-place of himself and of his family ; 
as though to express his determination to bind 
himself indissolubly with the associations and the 
principles of his earlier years. 


Funeral services are not tit subjects for criticism, 
and yet it may properly be said that the service in 
Saltaire Church was in keeping with all that had 
just been witnessed without. There was simplicity, 
an absence of ostentation, of extravagance, and of 
symbols of un-christian grief. As the gates were 
closed against all but ticket-holders, and each one 
had been furnished with a plan which indicated 
the particular seat he was to occupy, confusion was 
rendered almost impossible, and the building was 
filled gradually and almost noiselessly. The hymns 
selected were marked by Christian cheerfulness 
and hope, and the service was not injudiciously 


The preparation and delivery of a funeral address | 
are often a severe test of the competency and judg- 

ment of the speaker. The difficulty in Sir Titus 

Salt’s case was comparatively small ; but it is due 

to Dr. Campbell to say that he brought out the 

leading features of the deceased baronet’s life and 

acts with discrimination and with great felicity. 

Nothing could be better, or more useful, than his 

description of the thoroughness with which Sir 
Titus Salt did everything he undertosk—of his re- 
quirement in others of qualities somewhat 
resembling his own—of his conception of life as 
% force for good,” and a force to be always ex- 

pended thoughtfully and wisely. In commercial, 

social, and political matters his guiding idea was 
„good, thorough work,” and his almost boundless 
beneficence was characterised by as much discern- 
ment and painstaking as his business enterprises. 
Dr. Campbell spoke, too, in affecting terms of a 
side of the deceased’s character of which the public 
at large could know little or nothing; for to it he 
was known as a silent, and it might, perhaps, be 
thought a somewhat hard and stern man. But 
hs had ‘‘womanly tenderness,” and his 
„ gentleness restrained, as a latent force, 
the energy which it seemed to lay aside.“ 
The address, however, was marked, as it seemed to 
me, by one strange omission—viz., an allusion to 
the unfaltering fidelity with which Sir Titus Salt 
adhered to his political and ecclesiastical principles, 
amid circumstances in which many other men have, 
in that respect, notoriously failed. Even the Times 
—never forward to recogniss Radicalism and Non- 
conformity—took note, in its biographical sketch 
of this aspect of Sir Titus’s character: 


He remained true to the Liberal political opinions 
he had formed in his youth. He had been a Radical 
reformer ever sioce he attained to manhood, and he 
was not a person to give up convictions that had become 
part of his character. A conscientious Dissenter when 
comparatively poor, he would not throw aside his 
religion when he got rich. 

This characteristic was wholly ignored by. Dr. 
Campbell, and a stranger would not have known 
from the address even so much as that the de- 
ceased was a Nonconformist! The speaker may 
have thought any references in this direction un- 
necessary, or out of place, or likely to give offence 
to some who were present. Whatever the reason, 
it was, in my judgment, a mistake, 

It will interest the public to know that the two 
sons of the deceased who remain in the Saltaire 
firm sympathised with their father in his public 
aims, and may be expected to carry on the good 
work which he commenced. Sir Titus Salt has 
also, it is stated, left ample funds for the endow- 
ment of the benevolent institutions which he 
founded. The successor to the baronetcy—Sir 
William Henry Salt—lives in Leicestershire ; is 
devoted to agricultural pursuits, and is, I believe, 
a Conservative and Churchman. 


The following is the address, referred to above, 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Campbell at the funeral 
in Saltaire Congregational Church :— 


In the presence of death silence is more fit and fuller 
of meaning than speech. At this moment I can find no 
words but such as may form the sigh and sob of the 
general heart in a great grief which it cannot utter and 
can as little conceal. The grave is open and waiting to 
receive, at the hands of reverent and loving mourners, 
all that remains to us of the most marked man amongst 
us; one who has not had his equal in our community ; 
one of the fathers of our people, whose life is not hid 
from us in the midst of distance, cither of time or 

lace; who grew with our great growth, of which 
he was the symbol and demonstration; was with 
us and of us in the industry and ambition of his 
youth; and has passed from the midst of us in 
the fruitful plenitude and power of a full age. He 
was our pride and boagt. We are here to bu 
him. And we all and severally feel as if by his 
removal we had this day sunk into the common-place 
and mediocrity of a secondary epoch. There is a dis- 
tinct personality in our lament over the man who 
e not only for us but with us in building up our 
common strength and prosperity. Great wealth might 
have massed itself; mighty works might show their 
enduring front ; even an unrivalled charity might have 
scattered wide its gifts; and our sorrows have been 
moderate, transient, and conventional, But we all 
knew the man. We feel an interest in, and connection 
with, him, approaching to personal acquaintance. We 
are prepared to believe (with his achievements all 
around us, his doings part of our common life) that he 
was penetrating in discernment, active in device, 
courageous in enterprise, strong and enduring in 
performance, silent and unboastful in success, having 
an uncuncealed pleasurein our share of his prosperity, 
humbly sympathising with the poor, aud all the more as 
his own lot was lifted into a serener security of exemp- 
tion from their troubles. Although, like many of 
yourselves, not a nutive of Bradford, from the day he 
entered it until his death, he was heart and soul belong- | 
ing to it. Impossible that the comprehensive sympathies 
of that massive nature could . to any place or 

province, yet Bradford, 2 f course, Saltaire, 
was implanted on his heart. His life, his influence, his 
acts of patriotism and beneficence, stretched far and 
wide; but they never enfeebled in the leagt his attach- 


lengthened, | 


ment to this homestead of his fortune. 


Holding a 


position of wealth and rank, which detaches many from 
their early connections, hisa interest in his 
old neighbours was as true, and their claims as bindin 
upon him in his retirement as when he was in the thic 
of the struggle. But he did not retire. He never lived 
apart. The youngest and most active Among us did not 
koow more familiarly, and did not charge himself more 
unceasingly with everything that concerned the town 
and neighbourhood—everything that could make his 
neighbours prosperous, Ne ug or virtuous, Whatcan 
any one say of him which your “een * hearts have not 
recorded? His life and. works have become familiar te 
us and to other nations by an ever-active press. The 
inscription on Wren's monument—Circumspice—might 
be fitly borrowed here, where every step of our foot or 
glance of our eye shows some feature of the force and 
compass of his life. From this public and exterior 
life IJ cannot turn to his inner life. Family sorrow 
is sacred, solitary, secret. I would not intrude 
upon it I would not by one word draw it before 
the general gars. But between the true inner 
life, which is ——— secluded, and the outer 
life, that is unicersally known, there is this man’s life 
among his intimate friends; and every one of them 
will bear me out that this lament would be inarticulate 
and pointless if it did not preserve to memory what 
can no longer be enjoyed by experience—some of the 
characteristics of this kingly man, Forgive me if I 
gratefully avow myself as one of that number. For 
more than twenty years I have enjoyed this friendship, 
and found it one of the most pleasant 
life. I have seen him amidst his princely hospitality ; 
ba ve mingled in the festivities when, as a chief among 
his people, he gathered his tribe from patriarehial age 
to tender childhood, and held high holiday with them, 
Weeks, and even months, have I walked with him 
when the stroke of death was threatening to fall on one 
of his loved ones and mine, We have been together in 
the unutterable anguish of mortal sorrow, when the 
strongest of us becomes weak as any other man. And 
in all circumstances his was a true, cou us, gone 
rous, noble nature; of exoellent strength and of unfathom · 
able tenderness. I cannot conceive but that the lesson 
of a true and fruitful life which [ learned from him 
will be useful to you, as I can witness to myself they 
have contributed much to what little of eoneeption and 
use of true life I have attained. To him, human life, 
to be of any account, meant work, good work, work 
well-wrought, so as to be sure that it would come to 
something. This was the physiological type of the man, 
as characteristic as any part of him: of invariable 
constancy in moulding his habits and guiding his judg- 
ments of men and things. I cannot remember, 
probably no other man can, his doing anything 
whatever slightingly. This was no mere exact- 
ness and order—a comparatively superficial virtue, 
It was strength, energy ia all ve — J 
age and impaired health made no difference to t 
quality. It was not restless, bustling, demonstrative. 
It was the steadfast use of life as a force for good. One 
of the recognisable features of this high quality of 
character was his discriminating requirement of some- 
thing like this quality in others, Ever ready to do and 
to help above the measure of ordinary liberality, he 
sought that others should be doing as well as he. I 
— quote many instances of this in some of his well - 
known works, And mark how he ht this end. Not 
by dictating to others what they should do; not by 
making conditions which, whether heavy or light to 
other people, would have been 4 restraint on himself 
that he could not bear. He would not make his duty 
conditional or dependent upon the fidelity of others. 
His way was to do so much and so heartily, that if any 
reasonable number of others would do reasonably, the 
work should be done right well. And when the erdea- 
vouring to co-operate and complete the work was any 
way honest his watchful eye moved his strong hand to 
bring on the copestone. Another form this quali y of 
character took was an abnegating indifference as to the 
place which he had in a work that was really good. He 
was quite alive to the pleasant consciousness of bavin 
done much that would make the world better. But it 
was practically indifferent to him whether he held the 
first or second place in a really good work. He could 
help as heartily whether he were the last or the first 
that had been applied to. Some of his noblest gifts were 
iven to continue what others had begun ; and which, 
if not continued or shaped into a more us mould, 
would have proved a failure, ‘‘ What © are 
going to follow?” he said to a youth just lea school 
or business. He was told. Well,” taking hold of 
his arm and leading him in to lun 12 vit I were 
* I would try to make the best work in the trade.“ 
t was enough for this slow-speaking man in the way of 
advice. I do not know how it wastaken. But I Lave 
always thought of the scene as if he had been a grand 
old master 2 fall on the pallet of a pupil whom he 
liked one drop of the secret of his own high art. This 
was the secret of his whole life. His boundless charity 
was only one manifestation of it. In commercial, 
social, and political questions it was his guiding idea— 
“beet thorough work. It developed a philanthropy 
roader and of more various working than mere charity. 
In politics it was the public spirit of the patriot, not 
the heat of the partisan, His discernment was quick, 
almost instantaneous, and it was wedded to a thoughtful 
judgment, slowly, very slowly revolving, and giving 
decision toa will that was firm and immovable in its 
chosen course. He was a great teacher of the art, 
which, in this wealth-making Eogland, wil] be one day 
fully learned, although we are now in tbe rudimental 
stage. A wealth-maker in the richest and most pros- 


stantly—that the diligence of distributin a ned 
or 

charity of Eogland, as we proudly bethink us, can upon 
occasions pour itselt forth overflo 

banks. And there is not a healthior feature in our 
uation's character than thus being ready to distribute 
on 22 calls of necessity. But what the wealthy 
world has to come to, is the “ daily n, not 
of charity only, but of every form of good, We, this 
country, and the world, heartily a te his power 
of accumulation. Let us not lose t her and better 
part of the lesson, his bountiful tion: It isa 
great and worthy thing to have raised & family to 
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wealth and rank. But the house which bears his name, 
and the town which will long remember him as its 
pride, will only inherit a shred of the legacy this good 
and great man has conveyed to them if they do not 
find, as be did, that the real fruit and reward of wealth 
is te make it work out the happiness of our neighbour. 
I have spoken scarcely at all of his great beneficence, 
because that is well known; has taken hold of the 
common heart, and is eayerly recorded by the Press. 
After all, but little of it is Known. It is impossible ever 
to know it fully. The more conspicuous gifts are but 
the peaks and higher elevations, bearing a small pro- 
rtion to the whole mountain mass. The main pari of 

it is recorded in no register, but is breathed in the still, 
gentle voice of grateful love, which has no chance of 
being beard amidst the thundering applause ; and even 
if it spoke, it would do it more by tears of thankfulness 
than by fluent speech. I have been sometimes by while 
this daily work of veneficence was going on. It was 
done with discriminating care and pains, and with a 
catholicity of soul rising above sezondary circumstances 
and exceptions, which so exalted the man in my eyes 
that, if be had had more than the common share of 
bumav blemish, I should have been blinded to it. 
Sordid whisperers may hint that no doubt the great 
enterprises and undertakings in which he engaged 
brought a harvest of honour and reputation. But 
which of us all has heard the unspoken and un- 
speakable tribute of a thousand hearts and homes whose 
sorrow he turned into gladness? I must speak a word 
more of the infinite tenderness of this strong, grave 
man. How thoughtfully he selected the gift! sent it 
by one of the ever-willing messengers about him, or, at 
times, personally gave it with aptness, bespeaking 
revious thought about those to whom he was minister- 
— and that bis whole soul was pitying them. Where 
with softened step, and that eye, which could flash as 
terribly as apy man’s, gleaming with a more than 
womanly tenderness, he would take the hand of the 
fragile and fading invalid, aud say a word or two of 
sympathy, it was for days asa freshening breeze cn 
the fainting spirits. His gentleness retained as a latent 
force the energy which it seemed to lay aside. But I 
must not weary you. I would much rather have 
mourned over my beloved friend alone and in silence. 
But since I must speak, I could only speak as I felt. It 
is well that we are all here—of every class and repre- 
-senting every interest. We are mourning a common 
loss, and it is irreparable. We shall not soon look 
upon his like again.” It is fit that the worshipful 
mayor and honoura ble corporation, and all the leaders 
of the people, should render honour to one who, in 
office and out of office, was a wise and gracious ruler of 
men ; that all forms of charity should bear their flam- 
beaux in the vast procession that carries the tried 
friend of all into the dark tomb ; that religion in every 
form should acknowledge this man, who with his 
own special faith, had had reverend respect for 
the sincerity of others; that the poor, the 
lame, the halt, and the blind should lend their 
plaintive strains tothe common lament, I have spoken 
of his :? faith. It is now many years since I 
gathered from himself a comfortable assurance that his 
soul rested in that ever-blessed and Divine hope of 
sinful and suffering man, the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, On this sacred theme, on which so many gifted 


and thoughtful meu have indulged the greatest reserve, 


he was, for a great part of his life, more than usuall 
reserved---thinking perhaps, and not untruly, that fait 
in God could show itself in other forms than that of 
personal profession. But he chose his time spunta- 
neously to avow, in an interview arranged by himself, 
his entire reliance on the mercy of God in Christ. His 
words, as always, were few. But they meant more than 
they exp 1 have never liad occasion to doubt 
the sincerity and strength of that piousavowal. Years 
have passed, and but a few days ago, when the dying 
invalid, with a look of attenuating purity and youthful- 
ness, was visibly passing into the light, he answered me 
with that marvellous force of sincerity which marked 
all his speech that. bis full and entire hope was iu Christ. 
We trust in infinite mercy that he now rests with Him. 
Dear friend! Farewell! Go, carry him to his rest. 
He has done his work grandly. Let him sleep. And 
let us all and every one pray that when the 
reckoning comes he and we shall have the eager long- 
inge cf our soul answered by the Lord's approval— 
150 Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.“ 

After this address, which deeply affected the 
feelings of many who heard it—moving not a few 
to tears—other portions of Scripture, admirably 
chosen for reading over a grave, were read by the 
Rev. J. Thompson. The congregation then sang 
the hymn, ‘‘ Jesus lives,” from the collection known 
as Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” after which 
Mr. Cowan, who had presided, pronounced the 
benediction. The service being over, the sons and 
nearer relatives of the deceased baronet lovingly 
placed wreaths of flowers upon the coffin, which 
was allowed to remain for some time in the chapel, 
instead of being at once removed into the adjoin- 
ing mausoleum. During the afternoon the towns- 

ple and other visitors were allowed to enter the 
chapel to see the coffin, and thus pay their last 
tribute of respect to one whose beloved memory 
they will long cherish. The mausoleum—to the 
lowest shelf of which the coffin of Sir Titus will 
be removed is entered from and adjoins the pulpit 
end of the chapel. It has previously been used 
for the burial of three children of Sir Titus, and 
also of the wife of Mr. Edward Salt, who died in 
1870. Since these interments a beautiful white 
marble figure, executed by Mr. Adams Acton, of 
London, and representing the Angel of the Resur- 
rection, has been placed over the centre tablet. 
Above the figure is a scroll with the text, Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord,” and underneath 
it is the memorial tablet which now bears the name 
of Sir Titus, with the dates of his birth and death. 
In the chapel itself, the only alteration made for 
the ceremony of Friday was that the pulpit-cushion 
was draped in black. 


On Saturday the coflin containing the remains of 
Sir Titus Salt was removed from the front of the 
communion rail in Saltaire Congregational Church, 


eat | 


| where it was left on Friday, and * in the 


| 


mausoleum, and on Monday crowds of people, from 
far and near, came to view it—the church being 
open all day. 

On Sunday funeral sermons were preached at 
various places of worship in Bradford and the 
neighbourhood to large congregations. At Light- 
cliffe Congregational Church, where many members 
of Sir Titus Salt’s family attended, the Rev. John 
Thomson, the pastor, preached an eloquent sermon 
from the text, Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant,” &c. (Matthew xxv. 21). In the Congrega- 
tional Church, Saltaire, the morning sermon was 
preached by the Rev. R. Balgarnie, of Scarborough, 
from John xi. 34—‘‘ Where have ye laid him?” 
In the evening the Rev. R. D. Cowan (pastor) 
preached from 2 Kings ii. 12. Sermons were also 
preached by the Rev. T. Hind at the Wesleyan 
Chapel, Saltaire; Rev. A. B. Morris, at the 
Congregaticnal Church, Keighley ; Rev. Dr. Camp- 
bell, at Horton-lane Chapel ; Rev. T. G. Horton, at 
Salem Chapel, Bradford; Rev. R. P. Macmaster, 
at Halltield Chapel, Bradford; and by the Rev. 
Jas. Dunn, at Westgate Chapel. Reference was 
also made to the death of Sir Titus Salt by the Ven. 
Bishop Ryan at Bradford Parish Church, and by 
other clergymen in their sermons. 

The Bradford Observer says that the deceased 
baronet has, by his will, entrusted to Lady Salt 
and Mr. Titus Salt the public and benevolent insti- 
tutions at Saltaire, consisting of the almshouses, 
the dispensary, the club and institute, and the 
Sunday and day schools, it being left to them to 
settle the trusts upon which those institutions are 
to be held for the future. Sir Titus has also pro- 
vided a fund of 30,0001, the income of which is to 
be appropriated for the benefit of the sick and aged 
poor of Saltaire and the neighbourhood, thus pro- 
viding an adequate endowment for the maintenance 
of the residents in the almshouses. 

A correspondent points out that in our memoir of 
last week there is an error as respects the gift of 
5,000/. to the Doncaster Lunatic Asylum. It 
should be the Royal Albert Asylum for Idiots and 
Imbeciles of the Northern Counties, Lancaster. 


The Executive Committee of the Liberation 
Society, besides sending their secretary and Mr. 
Charles Miall as a deputation to represent them at 


Sir Titus Salt’s funeral, have since passed the fol- 


lowing resolution :—‘‘The committee receive with 
the deepest regret information of the decease of Sir 
Titus Salt, Bart., for many years one of the 
society’s most earnest and munificent supporters. 
They desire to place on record their sense of the 
great value of the service which he rendered to 
their cause, not only by the extent of his pecuniary 
contributions, but by his unswerving adherence, 
under all circumstances, to the privciples which he 
professed, and by the influence which he thereby 
exerted on those associated with him in efforts to 
promote the political as well as the moral and 
social improvement of the people. The committee 
desire to offer to Lady Salt and to the other members 
of his family their sympathy with them, in the 


bereavement which they have been called upon to 
sustain.” 


— | 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., ON NATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND DISENDOWMENT. 


At a meeting of the Leeds Nonconformist Union, 
held in the Albert Hall last evening, Alderman 
Chamberlain, MP. for Birmingham, delivered an 
address on Education and Disestablishment.” 
The chair was occupied by Alderman Barran, M. P. 
There was an overflowing attendance. For the 
subjoined report of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech we 
are mainly indebted to the Lecds Mercury of this 
morning. 

The CHAIRMAN said that, as Nonconformists, 
they had certain rights and privileges which they 
wished to retain, and certain wrongs which 
they wished at once to get redressed. (Hear.) 
He hoped they would not consider the 
State-Church question as a question of party 
at all. (Hear.) The institution had in ite 
possession an enormous sum of money, and they 
ought to deal with it fairly and equitably. (Hear.) 
(Here some little interruption occurred owing to 
the crowded state of the back seats and gallery. 
Ultimately, however, the front places were filled, 
and then the business of the evening fairly com- 
menced.) They had been told that they were 
interfering with the rights of the Corporation of 
the Established Church, but he and his friends 
denied that it was a corporation. They said it was 
an institution belonging to the State, and as such 
they had a right as citizens to see that justice was 
done in the matter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, M. P., who was very enthu- 
siastically received, then proceeded with his ad- 
dress. He said they had before them that evening 
a question of purely domestic interest. With re- 
ference to the Eastern Question as a religious ques- 
tion, he said that what was going on in Turkey was 
an attempt to secure religious equality throughout 
the land, and, therefore, it was not inappropriate 
for them as Englishmen to loc that night, and 
see how far they had themselves solved the pro- 


blem of religious equality in England itself. (Hear, 
hear.) In the history of the education question the 
School Boards in Exgland were now doing a 
great, an important, and a magnificent work. 
But at the recent School Board elections the con- 
test had been between the Church on the one hand 
and the advocates of national educaticn on the 
other. This was a fact which was to be regretted 
in the interests of education and in the interests of 
the clergy themselves. The first idea of national edu- 
cation was couceived by Joseph Lancaster, and by the 
supporters of the British School system. They 
intended to give an education which should be 
received by the people of this country, and 
which should unite and not sever them. Had 
the Church of England at that time accepted 
that proposal we should never have had an 
education controversy at all; but the Church esta- 
blished their National Society and their sectarian 
schools, and they made sectarianism a duty in- 
stead of accepting education as a national prin- 


ciple. And so the matter had gone on down to 
the present time. Denominational schools stood 
in the way, and we found English ministers con- 
sidering and patronising these interests, instead of 
following out the grand principle of education. 
(Hear.) Government had become more denomina- 
tional than it ought to have been, and the real hard- 
ship of the supplementary Act of last year was that 
it was a great injustice to Dissenters ; but they 
could not blame Lord Sandon more than Mr. Forster 
on that account. The increased grants to denomi- 
national schools under this supplementary Act 
were also very obnoxious to every friend of a truly 
national system of education, as was also the clause 
giving such extraordinary powers to boards of guar- 
dians, with respect to the payment of fees to cer- 
tain classes of children. Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
ceeded at some length to point out objections to 
the Act of last session, and said the question of 
real interest for Nonconformists was what ought to 
be their aetion in view of the present state of the 
case. Ihe Act of 1876, which he did not suppose 
was a very popular measure, either with Liberals 
or Dissenters, nevertheless carried its progress one 
step further, for it provided—in words, at all events 
—that universal use should be made of the accom- 
modation which had been provided under the pre- 
ceding Act. It, however, did this by means which 
he was convinced experience would show to be 
altogether inadequate for the purpose. It did it 
by means which were certain to render compulsion 
everywhere unpopular, because compulsion had to 
be enforced by bodies which were not thoroughly 
representative of the people—(Hear, hear)—and it 
did it by means which involved a real hardship and 
injustice to Dissenters—a very large and influential 
section of tha community. Although herecognised its 
defects, and would never, he supposed, be expected 
to be a friend of this Act, yet he could not help 
saying that it was what its friends intended it 
should be—only the logical conclusion and supple- 
ment to the * of 1870, and if they were 
going to complain of its provisions, it was with 
Mr. Forster that they would have to do quite as 
much as with Lord Sandon. (Hear, hear.) He did 
not say this because he cared to renew the old 
bitterness which separated Mr. Forster so long from 
a large section of the Liberal party. He did not 
want to renew that cry against him; but it had 
been said since that the defects in the Act of 1870 
were due to the want of union among Dissenters ; 
to the fact that they did not know their own mind, 
and that they were not able to carry out their prin- 
ciples totheir logical conclusion. He hoped they might 
learn this lesson from seeiog what were the results 
which had followed that division—that they might 
take care not to fall into similar errors again. Re- 
ferring to Mr. Pell's amendment in the Act of lags 
year, which gave power to a district to dissolve a 
school board where one had been previously formed, 
he said he could not see where it differed in prin- 
— from the legislation of 1870, which made 
school Loards permissive. It seemed to him a very 
hard thing not toallow a district, if it changed ita 
mind, to retrace its steps and go back where it was 
before. He objected to both, but he could not see 
the consistency of some of his Liberal colleagues, 
who fought for school boards in 1870, and fought 
against Mr. Pell in 1876. He thought the clause 
which gave guardians the power to pay fees in a 
denominational school a most objectionable clause— 
a clause which was hostile to the principles of reli- 
gious equality, and degrading to the parents. But 
the clause seemed to him a necessary supple- 
ment of the 25th clause of the old Education Act, 
and another clause in the Amendment Act of 1873, 
which compelled guardians to pay fees for the class 
of parents who were already receiving poor relief, 
The Act of 1876 would constitute an injustice to 
Dissenters, inasmuch as their children would in 
many instances be forced into Church schools, to 
which their parents had conscientious objections, 
But the evil of this clause arose from the multipli- 
cation of denominational schools which took place 
under the legislation of 1870, when a year of grace 
was given by Mr. Forster, in spite of the urgent 
representations which were made to him about its 
effects by Liberals at the time, and under which 
clause denominationalists—the Church of England 
or Roman Catholics—were stimulated to build new 
schools, in order to get the Government grant, which 
was offered to them for the last time. Under that 
clause denominational schools were increased by 
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something like 50 per cent, and but for it there are 
thousands and thousands of parishes in which there 
would have been at the present time — had a line 
been drawn in 1870—a choice for the parents of a 
national unsectarian school side by side with the 
Church school or denominational school. Now, in 
all these cases, almost a sufficiency of accommoda- 
tion had been provided by one sect, and Dissenters 
must take it under a penalty of imprisonment and 
fine. The real question for them was—What 
ought to be their action in view of the present 
state of the question? He was very glad to see an 
article in the Nonconformist last week, in which 
the editor wished Nonconformists not to take 
advantage of the defects of the Act in order to frus- 
trate its spirit, but advised them as patriotic 
Englishmen to make the best of it, and to do all in 
their power to promote the general education of the 
people. He said We cannot accept the Act as 
any solution of the difficulty, and must take the 
earliest opportunity of securing its amendment.’ 
But it would not be a very easy thing to secure its 
amendment. It was much easier to do an evil 
we it was to repair it, The injury and the 
mischief had been done, and he confessed he saw 
the greatest difficulty in the way of amendment. 
In large towns the power of public opinion was so 
great, that anything like persecution or in- 
tolerance would soon be put down—(applause)— 
but in country places there were a hundred. 
different ways in which the parson or the 
squire could distinguish the difference between the 
little lamb who was under the care of the shepherd, 
and the little Dissenter who was outside the fold, 
and there might be great pressure brought to bear 
on Dissenting parents against their consciences to 
accept Church education for their children. It was 
one of the old Liberal mottoes that taxation with- 
out representation was tyranny—(Hear, hear)—-and 
he thought they might fairly unite and urge upon 
the leaders of the Liberal party, that when they 
returned to power—and it might not be so very 
long—(cheers)—they should enact that no further 
grants shall be made to these institutions unless 
they will consent that their management shall 
be placed, partly, at all events, in the 
hands of representatives elected by the district. 
(Cheers.) At the same time he felt that such a 
change as this might be delayed for a year or two, 
und in the meantime he expected to see that these 
so-called National Schools would become part of 
the machinery of proselytism, and would be used 
not for the purpose of national instruction only, 
but partly as an instrument for the support of a 

litical sect. (“ Hear, hear,” and applause.) 

at his suspicion was not exaggerated he could 
easily show by quotations from the leading Church 
jSurnals, The Church Times, after the passing of 
the Act of 1876, urged upon its subscribers an 
aggressive attack on Dissent all along the line.” 
(Laughter.) He took another quotation from the 
Recoid. The editor said :— , 

The result of the recent education debates consti- 
tutes the most decisive check which the crusade against 
the Establishment has yet received. It marks a turn 
of the tide of more importance far than the defeat of 
Mr. Miall's direct motions for disestablishment in the 
House of Commons. The result wiil indisputably be to 
strengthen the Church very considerably, and tuus turn 
delay and the lapse of time to its great advantage in 
the final decision of the controversy. It can scarcely 
be doubted that the new Act, when it becomes law, 
will greatly strengthen the hands of the Church in her 
conflict against Dissent. 

He had quoted these remarks, from sources which 
could not be disputed, because they indicated to his 
mind the policy 18 ought to pursue. The 
struggle for national education had become merged 
in the wider question of the relations between 
Church and State. The skirmish was over. The 
armies were now face to face, and were about to 
engage in the main battle. It did not matter, as 
they said in these journals, whether they had been 
defeated or victorious. They might have been 
defeated in the education controversy, but Jet them 
turn with still greater zeal and enthusiasm to 
the still greater struggle, to secure com- 
plete religious equality throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. (Applause) He confessed 
that fur his own part he had been made a 
Liberationist by his experience in connection with 
this education question, Many of them, at all 
events, might have been born free—(a laugh); but 
however they might have attained to their opinions, 
he hoped that in future they were prepared to hold 
them together, not because they were jealous of 
the legitimate influence of this Government Church 
—not because they were envious of her social privi- 
leges and ee oe, above all, because they 
were hostile to her religious work ;—but because 
they believed her continued existence as a political 
institution was hostile to the best interests 
of the State. (Hear, hear.) Appealing to 
their local experience, he said that there 
doubtless was in Leeds an active and de- 
voted clergy, second to none, probably, for 
their ability and self-sacrifice ; he knew especially 
that they had signalised themselves by ellorts in 
connection with church extension, which spoke as 
highly for their zeal and unselfishness as it did for 
the voluntary principle; but how many of them 
had, at the last election, voted for Alderman Barran 
or any Liberal member ; and how many were mem- 
bers of the Liberal Association? (A laugh) He 
ventured to predict that the proportion was less 
than five per cent. (Laughter, and“ Hear, hear.“) In 
Birmingham the other day, at a banquet given to 
Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, a clergyman who 


had bought aliving—(a laugh) —in the neighbourhood | 


* 


—he mentioned the fact because he was anxious 

they should not think the reverend speaker was a 

native of Birmingham—(a laugh)—said there was 

only one Liberal clergyman in Birmingham, who, 

he thought, should be put into an aquarium and 

have a tauk to himself. (Laughter.) What the 

reverend jester said was perfectly true, as well as 

very funny; but why was it true? (Hear, hear.) 

Was it not an extraordinary thing, and why was 

it that the clergy were opposed to Liberalism ? And 

what was this Liberalism to which the clergy were 
almost unanimously opposed? They knew that all 

the reforms which had made the country what it was, 

which had especially enhanced the welfare of the 
poorer classes and promoted their intelligence, 

were due distinctly to the efforts of the Liberal 
party in the past. (Hear, hear.) They knew, 
moreover, that all their hopes of future reform 
depended upon the exertions of the Liberal party in 
the future. (Cheers and Hear, hear.”) Con- 
sidering that the clergy were near to the people and 
had special interest in their welfare, it was certainly 
strange to find them invariably throwing their 
weight into the scale against the popular side, 
This was not the case with any other an or trade, 
or profession: not with the bakers, the butchers, 
or the lawyers, or the doctors. (A voice, What 
about the publicans? and laughter.) He 
‘would come to them presently. In the trades 
and professions to which he had referred they 
would find many who were Conservatives as 
well as many Liberals, but not any unanimous or 
almost unanimous expression of opinion on only 
one side, They did not find a sort of tacit compact 
always to take part against the people. The gen- 
tleman who was so much in a hurry had reminded 
him that there was one trade of which the same 
thing might be said—viz., the licensed victuallers— 
but the reason was perfectly understood. It was 
understood, and by their own organs and leaders 
averred, that their pecuniary interests and special 
privileges would be endangered by any further 
change. They were timid of all reform, for they 
did not know, if once the wave of advancing pro- 
gress began to swell, but it might overwhelm their 
interests in the course of its resistless advance. So 
the selfish interests of this great trade were suffered 
to override all other considerations. Did not this 
avowed explanation give us some clue to what car- 
ried the clergy over to the other side? He did 
not say that with them it was a matter of personal 
and pecuniary interest, because under any con- 
ceivable circumstances we might be sure that their 
private interests would be strictly observed and 
respected ; but it was a fact that they belonged to 
a great clique, a great caste, and that they had 
special privileges and titular supremacy. The union 
between the Church and State was really 
the severance between the clergy and the 
people. (Hear, hear.) At all events, one 
way or another, and he believed it was in conse- 
sequence of their political bonds, the clergy held 
aloof from the popular current of opinion. There 
was only one instance in which the Engiish Church 
had headed the English people in its struggle in 
political or religious freedom, and that was when 
the interests of the Church were menaced by King 
James II., and when the seven bishops went to 
the Tower and became the most popular men in 
Great Britain. But that outburst of patriotism, 
unfortunately, did not last very long. When the 
Revolution of 1668 came, nine-teuths of the clergy 
went in opposition to the principles upon which 
had been established the liberties and freedom 
of the English people. It became then the 
question whether it was worth the while of the 
working classes of this country to continue to 
support a work which was one of the greatest 
obstacles to their futufe progress. There could be 
no sympathy with popular objects on the part of 
a State-paid clergy, so long as it was a State- 
paid clergy. The Established Church, he 
was justified in concluding, divided the nation, 
denominationalised the clergy, and was the greatest 
obstacle still remaining to further social, political, 
and intellectual progress. The Church enjoyed at 
the present time an enormous revenue, estimated 
roughly at something like ten millions sterling 
a year. (Cries of ‘‘Shame.”) Whose was 
it? If it was the property of the nation, as 
they believed it was—as the precedent of the Irish 
Church seemed to show it to be—then, he said, 
there was aclear injustice in its continued appro- 
priation by asingle sect. (Applause.) If it was 
the poor man’s Church and the poor man’s pro- 
perty, he should like to see the stewardship of its 
vast establishment, he would not say in better, 
but, at least, in more representative hands. (Ap- 
plause.) His feeling was that the religious wants 
of the poor might be safely left to voluntary 
effort. He could not forget that in its origin a 
large portion of this property was not only for 
religious instruction but for the actual relief of the 
poor; and now, after they had made the most 
generous provision for personal and individual 
interest, the residue of the property could be 
used for securing free education for every child— 
(applause)—and for doing something to provide 
better homes for the poor—(renewed applause)— 
whether they lived in squalid courts in crowded 
cities, or in unhealthy cottages in the country. 
By such a plan they would clear the way for their 
religious teachers, whose work was now undermined 
by the cond:tion of those to whom they addressed 
themselves, and they would promote a religious, a 
social, a moral revival, which would contribute to 


population, (Cheers.) 


the happiness, security, and welfare of the whole- 
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tion: 

That the best thanks of this meeting he 2 to 

Mr, Ald, Chamberlain, M. P., for his great kin in 
visitihg Leeds, and for the very able, interesting, and 
instructive address we have just listened to; and this 
meeting further rejoices in the unmistakeable evidences 
of the rapid growth and ripening of the public seati- 
ment on the subject of the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the State Church, and trusts that ere long 
the leaders of the Liberal party will be constrained to 
deal with the question as one no longer outside the 
sphere of practical legislation. 
He said that he for one would rejoice to see the 
day when there would no longer be a State-Church 
in England or the world. (Applause.) Such a 
Church stood in the way of the spread of pure 
religion, for the Church was made the instrument to 
promote political interests rather than to promote 
pure faith. Holding these views, he felt that they 
were not taking any action that would be detri- 
mental to the interests of the Established Church, 
but were trying to sever it from most things which 
were an impediment to the . of true and holy 
faith, and were trying to make the Church what it 
ought to be, simply the Church of Christ, and not 
the Church of the State. (Applause. 


he had felt whilst listening to the very able address 
of Mr. Chamberlain, how broad was the platform on 
which they stood that night, and that whilst hold - 
ing various opinions upon matters of detail, they 
could all heartily and firmly unite upon the great 
principle which Mr, C lain had been pro- 
pounding. (Cheers.) Theré were two very definite 
objects which he had placed before them in which 
he (Mr. Willans) heartily concurred, The first 
was, thatin our future legislation for the educa- 
tion of the people the inequalities which Mr. 
Chamberlain had pointed out as. existing between 
the little Church lamb and the little Dissenting 
kid—(laughter)—should for ever be removed. 
(Hear, hear.) The second was the greatest eman- 
cipation which had ever engaged the thoughts and 
the resolves of the English nation. (Hear, hear.) 
We had emancipated our slaves from their bondage ; 
we had emancipated trade from nearly all its 
shackles; and we had emancipated opinion from 
the control of the State. (Hear, hear.) We had 
now to emancipate the Church from e to the 
State, and to emancipate the State from obligations 
to the Church, which it could not faithfully dis- 
charge and at the same time observe justice towards 
the whole nation. (Cheers.) | 

The Kev. J. S. WrirHineton supported the 
resolution, 

As the resolution was being put to the meeting, 
the Rev. T. T. Bradkn, a Church Defence lecturer 
who had been advertised to reply to-morrow night 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s address, rose and stood upon 
one of the seats in the body of the h 
most unfavourably received, he found utmost 
difficulty in making bimself heard; until at last the 
CHAIRMAN interposed that, having taken the vote 
in favour of the resolution, he must now put the 
— He —— e 4 that, 5 
speeches, any who opposed should now up 
their Senda.” None — held up, the resolution 
was declared to be carried unanimously. j 

Mr. BerGer again attempted to obtain a hearing, 
but had to desist, amid much uproar, and was at 
last allowed to say :—I wish to ask Mr. Chamber- 
lain whether be will meet me in a public discussion 


and much noise. ) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, on rising to reply, was 
greeted with enthusiastic cheers, and waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs. He said: I do 
not know Mr. Berger, and I have many and 
important occupations; but if the Archbishop of 
Canterbury or His Grace of York will discuss 
the matter with me—(laughter aod great cheering) 
—I shall be happy to meet either of them on this 
or any other platform. (Renewed cheering.) Mr. 
Chamberlain added that he rose chiefly to return 
thanks for the vote of thanks. A good deal had 
been said of late about the need of a programme 
for the Liberal party. He had a programme which 
had been criticised, severely criticised he believed 
even in this town. His programme, or rather 
what the Conservatives had left of it—(a 
laugh)—for they had accepted of it 
—was Free Church, Free Land, 
Schools, (“ Hear,” and cheers.) Free labour, as 
be understood it, had been preswentiy stesmpliened 
by the present Home Secretary. other three 
points of his policy he had contrived to advocate in 
the course of his address, and he thought they 
would find, if they looked at the matter closely 
that the three were intimately connected. He had 
been sometimes biamed for urging that a pro- 
gramme of this kind should be accepted by our 
responsible leaders. He believed, however, that 
they would never return to power until that 
or some better 1 had been adopted 
and published. (Hear, hear.) How could 
they expect to arouse the enthusiasm of 
our great population? Still more, how could 
they expect to arouse enthusiasm in country places 
unless they bad something definite to offer to the 
voters? Ouly the other day he was in Wales, and 
speaking to a most intelligent Welsh minister, 
complaining that Wales did so little for the Dis- 
establishment cause. His reply was:—‘‘ Let a 
statesman of the first rank put Disestablishment 
ou his banner, and see what Wales will do. 


(Hear, hear.) On the occasion of the election 


when the disestablishment of the Irish Church 


Mr. T. R. CLARK moved the following resolu - 


Mr. JohN WILLANS, in seconding the resolution, said 


on this question? (Laughter, cries of ‘‘ No, no, 


and Free 


We will return you Liberationists to a man. 
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was under consideration, the vast majority 
of the successful candidates in Wales were in 
favour of that measure. What followed? In many 
instances the tenants were turned out of their 
holdings, and, said the minister to whom he had 
referr “I do not feel it to be my duty 
to tell my flock to-day to sacrifice the 
welfare of themselves and their families merely 
in order to make what would after all be a 
useless demonstration—(Hear, hear)—but give us 
A 1 proclaim a policy, and you will 
find us your most loyal adherents.” (Applause.) 
What was true of Wales was true of the whole 
country. He did not anticipate or want success 
until our leaders had the courage to tell us what 
they would do if they were successful. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and applause. ) 

On the motion of Councillor CAR BU rr, seconded 
4 — W. H. Conyers, a vote of thanks to the 
chairman closed the meeting. 


PROVINCIAL SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 
Lxicester.—The election for this borough took 
2 on Wednesday last, and, as we learn from 
e local Chronicle and Mercury, resulted in a 
remarkable Liberal triumph. here was to have 
no contest, but the outside candidates 
refused to withdraw. The result was the return of 
bight Liberals, one Roman Catholic, two Conserva- 
tives, atid two Conservative working men. Mr. D. 
Merrick headed the poll with 6,372 votes; the 
Rev. 1 Wood came next with 6,136 votes; 
the Rev. J. r with 6,015 votes, and 
next Mr. G. Henry Baines, with 5,612 votes. The 
other sucoeesful Liberals were Messrs. M. Leader, 
W. H. Walker, W. Adams, and W. Collier. Three 
of the in dent” candidates were unsuccessful. 
Out of 19,185 electors on the burgess lists, only 
5,524 went to the poll, being a little more than 
one-fourth of the constituency. The total number 
of votes recorded amounted to 67,319, and of this 
number the eight Liberal candidates nominated ‘by 
the Liberal Association polled no fewer than 42, 174, 
while the other eight candidates had only 25,145 
votes amongst them, The votes for the Liberal 
eight numbered over 17,000 more than the gross 
total polled for their opponents, successful and 
unsuccessful, Another most gratifying feature in 
the return (says the Leicester Chronicle) is the 
marked appreciation shown for the valuable services 
of the Rev. Joseph Wood, This is thoroughly 
manifested by the fact that while at the last elec- 
tion he was but seventh on the list of the Liberal 
seven, on Wednesday he was second of the Liberal 
ht, and secured substantial support in all dis- 
cts in Leicester. The consciousness that his 
labours in the cause of education have been thus 
gratefully will no doubt afford the late 
chairman the best possible encouragement to con- 
tinue in his work of self-sacrifice and improvement, 
and amply justify him in treating with appropriate 
indifference, and, if necessary, contempt, all the 
attacks to which he may not iin robably be sub- 
jected by the fitting nominees of an insignificant 
and not too scrupulous few. 

nets phe ga e * ae oe for this 
borough e on Saturda when the un- 
sectarian 2 were — The new 
board of nine members consists of five Dissenters, 
three Ohurchmen, and a Roman Catholic priest— 
Mr. E. North, a Churchman, bein rejected. Mr. 
Mark Hirst (New Connexion Methodists) headed 
the poll with 3,004 votes. 

BuRNLEY.—The school board election for this 
town was also elected on Saturday. Four Church- 
men were elected, four Nonconformists, and one 
Roman Catholic. The battle was fought on deno- 
minational grounds. The defeated candidate wasa 
Wesleyan. One of the Churchmen being a Liberal, 
the unsectarian party have a majority on the new 


TyNEMOUTH.— The triennial election of nine 
members of Tynemouth School Board took place on 
Saturday, and occasioned great interest and excite- 
ment. e clerical party in the borough challenged 
the policy of the majority of the board ot the past 
three years, who were undenominational. The 
undenominationalists nominated five of the members 
of the old board for election ; the clerical party 
four ; the Roman Catholics two; and there were 
two independent candidates. The result of the 
ballot was declared to a large crowd at a late hour 
on Saturday night. Six of the undenominational 
candidates were returned, two Roman Catholics, 
and one clergyman. Three Churchmen were 
rejected. The undenominational candidate highest 
in the poll had 2,000 more votes than the lowest of 
the four Church of England candidates, and above 
1,000 votes over the highest of the Roman Catholic 
and Church of England candidates. A large 
number of women voted. 

Ipswich.—The school board election here has 
passed off without a contest. There are six Church- 
men and five Nonconformists elected. 

Exeter.—The Liberals of this city have decided 
to oppose the re-election of some of the members of 
the school board. One of them, who is the 
vice-chairman aud a Nonconformist, has caused a 
split in the Liberal section by proposing that the 

d shall no longer remit school fees as they are 
empowered to do at present by their bye-laws. It 
is considered a great hardship upon the poor who 
do not send their children to denominational 
schools but to the school board schools, and who 
are not in the receipt of parish pay, to be obliged 
to go to the guardians of the poor for remission of 


school fees, and the step taken by the vice-chair- 
man, and which was acquiesced in by the Tory 
majority, will probably lead to an excited contest. 

ARLINGTON.—The election of the new. school 
board for this town took oo on Saturday. The 
result was the return of five undenominational 
candidates, three Churchmen, and one Roma. 
Catholic. 

BATH.— There will be no contest for Bath School 
Board election, two candidates having withdrawn. 
The new board will differ little from its predeces- 
sor, the only change being the substitution of an 
undenominational working man for a Nonconfor- 
mist, 

SUNDERLAND.—The Sunderland School Board 
election has resulted in the return of eight unsec- 
tarians, one Roman Catholic, and six Churchmen, 
one of the Church party, two independent candi- 
dates, and a Roman Catholic being rejected. The 
election is a victory for the unse tarians, they 
having beefi i a minority on the previous boards. 


The Staley bridge Town Council on Friday resolved 
to apply tothe Education Department for the dis- 
solution of the school board under the new Educa- 
tiou Act. 


School Boarp EXPENDITURE IN LIvERPOOL.— 
At the meeting of the Liverpool School Board on 
Monday, a report from the architect of the Educa- 
tion Department with reference to the proposed 
erection of a school in Liverpool at a cost of 
10,880/., was read. The report pointed out that 
this estimated expenditure was very high. and 
added that the Liverpool School Board expenditure 
was continually in excess of what had been found 
needful elsewhere. Some discussion took place, in 
which several of the members thought the expendi- 
ture of the board was extravagant. The subject 
ultimately dropped. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—PAYMENT oF FEAS.— 
A few days ago a deputation from the school 
board, consisting of Messrs. Kelly, Green, Radley, 
Reyner, and Mr. Evans, the clerk, waited upon the 
board of guardians with the view of ascertaining 
what arrangement could be come to with regard to 
the provisions of the new Education Act respecting 
the payment of school fees for the education of 
childien whose parents are too poor to pay. The 
arrangement come to was mainly that favoured by 
the school board. The inquiry committee, rein- 
forced by two guardians, who will sit as ex-officio 
members of the committee, will inquire as usual 
into the cases where an allegation of poverty is 
advanced, and the parents will not be required to 
appear before the board of guardians, and the 
guardians will accept whatever recommendations 
are made by the inquiry committee, and pay the 
fees to the schoolmasters or the managers of 
schools. 

Tue New Epvcation Acr.—At a Kp ibe d 
meeting of the a e Agricultural Society 
on Saturday, Mr. J. Dent Dent, of Ribston Park, 
introduced for discussion the subject of the Educa- 
tion Act of 1876, as affecting rural boards of guar- 
dians, parents, and employers. He did not antici- 
pate there would be much difficulty in carryin 
out the Act in that district. Mr. Dent reminde 
his hearers that if the guardians failed to discharge 
the duties which the Act imposed upon them, the 
Education err might appoint persons to 
discharge the duty of the school attendance com- 
mittee, who would have all the powers of such com- 
mittee without being subject to the control of the 

ardians. The Agricultural Children Act has 

ome a dead letter, for the double reason that it 
was the duty of no one to carry it out, and no o 
desired to carry it out. Parliament has b 
careful to guard against a similar failure in the/case 
of the Education Act of 1876. Where there is not 
a school board, the Act must be enforced by the 
board of guardians, and should the board of 
guardians of any union refuse to exercise the 
powers which the Act vests in them, then the Edu- 
cation Department can step in and enforce its pro- 
visions independently of the local authority, but 
charging the cost on the local rates. 

RELIGIOVUS INsTRUCTION IN Boarp SchoOLS. - At 
the Widnes School Board meeting last week Mr. 
Timmis, the chairman, called attention to the de- 
sirability of opening the schools with singing and 
prayer. Originally he was an advocate of secular 
teaching, but now he heartily supported instruc- 
tion iu the broad truths of Christianity without any 
dogmatic teaching. If that course were adopted 
general satisfaction would be given to the rate- 
payers, as he believed the inhabitants of the town 
were decidedly against the board schools becoming 
secular schools. From eleven school boards returns 
had been received in favour of religious observance 
at the opening of the school—namely, London, 
Sheffield, Huddersfield, Sunderland, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Liverpool, Manchester, Hull, Leeds, 
Leicester, and Nottingham. The Liverpool Prayer- 
book was decidedly the best, composed as it was of 
collects of the Church of England, and including 
some of the most beautiful prayers ever written by 
the early fathers of the Church. This book had 
been in use in the temporary schools of the board, 
and he begged to move that the schools be opened 
with singing and prayer, and that the prayers be 
the same as used hitherto, with the addition that 
the Lord’s Prayer be printed on the first page for 
daily use. This was unanimously agreed to. 


‘* Husband, I don’t know where that boy got his 
bad temper. I am sure not from me. No, m 


dear; for I don’t find that you have lost any.“ 


Obitunry. 


— — 


THE REV. HENRY RENTON, OF KELSO. 


We regret to record the decease of the Rev. 
Henry Renton, Kelso, an event by which the 
United Presbyterian Church has lost one of its 
foremost ministers, and the country at large an 
earnest and consistent promoter of many a good 
cause. He died on Wednesday night sitting in his 
chair while dictating a letter, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. From the time of his 
settlement in Kelso (says the Scotsman in an 
obituary notice) Mr. Renton’s life has been that 
of a zealous Christian tor, who, while con- 
scientiously discharging his more immediate duties, 
felt himself not only entitled but called upon to 
take his share as a citizen in the conduct of public 
affairs. As in early student days he had been, so 
as a minister he continued to be, an earnest and 
thoroughgoing upholder of Liberal principles. 
When occasion offered, he was found warmly ad- 
vocating the removal of Roman Catholic disabilities, 
the abolition of negro slavery and the Bible 
monopoly, and the repeal of the Corn Laws. On 
the ecclesiastical side he was a staunch and even 
rigid adherent of what he conceived to be the 
original principles of the Secession Church, and 
when, more than thirty years ago, the question 
arose of =a that body with the Relief, he was 
found among those who were inclined to fight shy 
of a denomination suspected of undue laxity in 
matters of discipline. As a minister of the United 
Presbyterian Church, he has all along been noted 
for the thoroughgoing consistency with which he 
maintained the voluntary principle, in the discus- 
sion of which in the famous controversy of 1829. 
35 he had shown a lively interest. He was a 
keen advocate of disestablishment, and no less so 
of the entire separation of religious from secular 
instruction in any system of national education. 
It was in pursuance of this latter view that he 
was led to take an active part in promoting the 
United Industrial School. To a man of his temper 
it made no difference that in maintaining a position 
which he as a Voluntary felt to be the only 
defensible one, he, with Dr. Davidson and a few 
more, found themselves in a very small minority, 
when, in the church to which they belonged, a crisis 
compelled its members to decide whether it was a 
pure or only a hybrid Voluntaryism by which their 
thought and action were guided. Being, in addition 
to his other qualifications, well posted up in church 
forms, Mr. Renton has long occupied an influential 
position in the United Presbyterian Synod, As one 
of the ministers of Kelso, Mr. Renton attained a 

ition of great influence and usefulness in the 
district where he has resided for nearly fifty years. 
He was a prominent member of the Liberal party 
in Roxburghshire, and in that capacity not un- 
frequently appeared at political meetings to apply 
the touchstone of his strongly-pronounced principles 
to candidates for Parliamentary honours. On the 
passing of the Scotch Education Act, the active 
and intelligent interest he had always taken in this 
matter met with fitting recognition in his election 
as a member of the Kelso and Roxburgh School 
Board. In local sanitary matters, too, bis persistent 
energy was turned to beneficial account; and 
altogether the community of Kelso will sadly miss 
their public-spirited townsman ; while the public 
life of the country at large has been impoverished 
by the loss of an element of intensity of character 
and consistency of conduct not over abundant in the 
Aircles within which he chiefly moved. 

The Executive Committee of the Liberation 
Society—of the council of whicb society Mr. Ren- 
ton was a member — have passed the following 
resolution: The committee have learned with much 
regret that, by the death of the Rev. Henry Renton, 
M. A., of Kelso, the society has been deprived of 
the services of one of the oldest and most devoted 
of its Scottish friends. They record with great 
satisfaction the remembrance they have of the 
vigour and the steadfastness with which, in many 
local struggles, he advocated the society’s prin- 
ciples, and exerted his influence to induce others to 
act with a devotedness and a consistency equal to 
his own. They also desire to express to the mem- 
bers of his family their sympathy with them in the 
loss which they have sustained.” 


MR. CHARLES CHILDS, OF BUNGAY. 


Our obituary of last week contained the an- 
nouncement of the unexpected decease of Mr. 
Charles Childs, head of the extensive printing firm 
of John Childs and Son at Bungay, in his seventieth 
year. Ina notice of the sad event, the Norfolk 
News says that Mr, Childs had till recently shown 
but few signs of declining health. His mental 
vigour and business ability seemed in no wise abated. 
In him the town has lost an honest friend. His 

ractical business talent, his clear intellect, andcalm 
judgment, always made his counsel valuable. He 
was firm in support of principle and fearless in 
carrying out what he believed to be right. Though 
occasionally, by his integrity and outspokenness, 
he gave offence to some, yet all ieved and 
trusted him as a true man and worthy of respect. 
He was a liberal but unostentatious giver to any 
cause meriting support. As a feoffee of the town 
and chairman of the School Board he always dis- 
charged the duties of his offices with thoroughness 
and zeal. He was in politics a true Liberal. He 
was ever found in the vanguard of Nonconformity, 
and in the — Dissent in Suffolk the name of 


Childs will long be held in reverential esteem, A 
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correspondent sends us the following:“ You, 
and many of your readers, will be sorry to hear of 
the decease of an old and consistent Liberal, that 
of Mr. Charles Childs, of Bungay. - His death was 

receded by spinal paralysis, and he survived for a 
1 days only after the attack. The name of 
Childs became well known through the length and 
breadth of the land from the refusal of the late 
Mr. John Childs (father of the deceased) to pay 
Church-rates. His case occupied an entire silting 
of the House of Commons. Sir Robert Peel, in 
the style of a modern Prime Minister, taunt- 
ingly described him as the ‘Bungay Martyr.’ 
From that time, however, the question of the 
non-payment of Church-rates assumed a more 
tangible and formidable shape, and, unques- 
tionably, the stand and the sacrifice made by 
the late Mr. John Childs greatly accelerated the 
abolition of that obnoxious impost. The printing 
establishment of which the deceased has for some 
years been the sole representative has been in 
existence for a century, in connection with the 
great London booksellers, and during the whole 
time given employment to a considerable number of 
persons, land added to the welfare of the town of Bun- 
gay. He was chairman of the Bungay School Board, 
and in that capacity has had to sustain a consider 
able amount of annoyance on which this is not the 
time and place to, dilate. The deceased was a man of 
scholarly and literary attainments ; and, though 
somewhat formal, he was of a generous, kindly, and 
sensitive nature. Although a conspicuous Noncon- 
formist, he will be regretted by a large circle, with- 
out reference to party or sect, and deeply lamented 
by his personal friends. He is gone, and his place 
will not be supplied in the town of Bungay.’ ” 


** 


Epitome of Rebos. 


The intention of Her Majesty to leave Windsor 
for Osborne, has for the present been abandoned. 

The Prince of Wales has declined, on ad vice, to 
accept the presidency of the British Committee 
intended to co-operate with the association formed 
under the presidency of the King of the Belgians 
for the purpose of promoting the exploration and 
improvement of Africa. 

It is stated that the Prince of Wales is about 
to remove from Marlborough House to South 
Kensington, where it is understood that His 
Royal Highness has property of considerable value 
and extent, originally secured through the foresight 
of the late Prince Consort at the time Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 made 
their excellent land investment in that pleasant 
suburb. 

The Duke of Connaught is likely to succeed the 
Hon, Colonel Thesiger as commandant of the garri- 
son at Shorncliffe. 3 

The Address in the House of Lords in reply to 
the Queen’s. Speech will be moved by Lord Grey 
de Wilton and seconded by the Earl of Haddington. 

The Address in the House of Commons will be 
moved by Lord Galway, M.P. for North Notting- 
hamshire, and seconded by Mr. Torr, M.P. for 
Liverpool. | : 

A letter from Lord Salisbury, dated from Pera, 
was read on Wednesday, at the Hertford Quarter 
Session, resigning the chairmanship of the bench. 
Besides the fact of other pressing duties, the mar- 
quis stated that his health is not so strong as it used 
to be, and that he felt increased difficulty in bear- 
ing the strain of extra work. 

he report is spread that the noble lord will, if 
he returns successful from Constantinople, be made 
a duke, and succeed Lord Beaconsfield as Premier. 
Of course this is mere idle speculation. 

On Friday night the Dean of Westminster 
entertained at a conversazioue, in the Jerusalem 
Chamber and the private apartments of the deanery, 
a number of members of the Working Men’s Club 
and Institute Union, of which he is president. 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt, Chairman of Council, was pre- 
sent, and an agreeable evoning, enlivened by the 
singing of the Abbey choir, was passed by the 
numerous company. 

The explanation given of the alleged hoax by 
which Her Majesty’s ship Goshawk was recently 
despatched to Gibraltar from Queenstown is that 
the telegraph clerk mistook the word ‘‘ Galway,” 
written by the Secretary to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty—perhaps not too legibly—-for Gib- 
raltar.“ 

An appeal has been made by the Lord Mayor in 
aid of the distress caused along the banks of the 
Thames by the overflow of the river. Meanwhile 
an official from the Mansion House has been 
directed to distribute 100l. amongst those who most 
urgently require assistance. | 

The Rev. Richard Cobbold, rector of Wortham, 
Suffolk, the author of Margaret Catchpole ” and 
other works, died on Friday night, aged cighty 

ears. 

' A conference was held at Birmingham on Friday, 
attended by representatives from Manchester, Liver- 
2 Leeds, Bradford, Newcastle, Derby, Bristol, 

icester, Worcester, Coventry, Kidderminster, 
Swansea, and other towns, at which it was resolved 
that application should be made for the loan of 
examples selected from the national galleries and 
museums for exhibition in museums established by 
municipal 2 — | 

At a special meeting of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Managers on Saturday it was a Bre although 
the managers had provided 881 beds for small-pox 


patients at the hospitals under their management, : 


they had been obliged to refuse nearly 200 other 
applications for admission during the seven days. 
It was determined to take premises in Dod-street, 
Limehouse, at a rental of 2,000/. for a year, on the 
condition that a clause in the agreement, indemni- 
fying the proprietors of the premises against any 
legal proceedings that might be taken against them 
should be expunged. These premises, it was stated, 
could he fitted up for the purposes of an hospital 
in a fortnight at a cost of 1, 800l. 

Sir A. Bazalgette on Friday read a report on the 
Thames inundations to a meeting of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. He declared that the 
Thames Embankment had nothing to do with the 
floods, and said that an expenditure of small sums 
by owners of river-side property would protect it 
from similar visitations. This course would be 
quicker and cheaper than an Act of Parliament. 
The board resolved that the report be printed and 
circulated, | 

The Wadsley tombstone case has now probably 
been heard the last of by the public. The trustees 
of the deceased cricketer, Keeton, had carved u 
his gravestone a bat, ball, and stumps, and had 
only asked the vicar to allow an inscription. The 
vicar accuses the trustees of having broken faith 
with him, but says he shall not take any action in 
this particular case, 

Sir James Hope will preside over an Admiralty 
Commission to inquire into the outbreak of scurvy 
among the members of the Arctic Expedition. 

The general depression throughout the country 
has gladdened the hearts of the recruiting sergeant. 
The Army and Navy Gazette reports that about 
30,000 men have entered the army during the 
past year, and that there has been a very satisfac- 
tory—almost an extraordinary—impetus given to 
recruiting within the last few weeks. 

At a special meeting of the Cork Farmers’ Club 
on Saturday, at which several members of the House 
of Commons were present, some of the speakers 
asserted that Mr. Gladstone's Land Act had 
entirely failed to settle the question of land tenure, 
and that the only remedy was afforded by Mr. 
Butt’s bill introduced last séssion, which gives the 
tenant fixity of tenure, fair rent, and free sale. 

- Fifteen cabmen’s shelters have been erected in 
the West of London, all of which are said to be 
self-supporting. 

The widow of a farmer named M ‘Coll has recently 
died at Dumbarton, aged 102 years. Deceased 
lived to see forty grandchildren, and seventeen 
great grandchildren. 

A town meeting was held at Birmingham on 
Wednesday for the purpose of deciding u the 
most fitting tribute to the memory of i late 
George Dawson. The mayor presided, and there 
was an influential attendance. On the motion of 
Alderman Chamberlain, M.P., seconded by Mr. 
Thomas Lloyd, it was resolved that it was desirable 
to recognise and perpetuate the memory of the 
great and long-continued services rendered not only 
to the borough, but to the community at large, by 
the public life and labours of the deceased gentle- 
man. On the motion of Mr. R. W. Dale, it was 
resolved that the memorial should take the form of 
a statue in the first instance, the balance of the 
fund to be devoted educational purposes. A com- 
mittee was formed, comprising Churchmen, Non- 
conformists, Jews, and Roman Catholics. 


The two silly youths who gre Ary a coat of 
paint on the statue of the late Lord Derby at 
Preston were on Friday sentenced to pay the costs 
of the prosecution, the cost of restoring the statue, 
and the amount of the reward offered for the 
detection of the offenders (20/.), and also to find 
sureties for their future good behaviour. 


A fracture has been discovered in the steel lining 
of the eighty-ton gun. The thickness of the steel 
at the point of injury is about four inches; and the 
crack, which is at present scarcely perceptible, is 
situated at some distance from the powder chamber, 
and is of small extent. The fracture will not 
interfere with the conclusion of the experiments 
against the armour-plate at Shoeburyness. 

A third life-buoy marked Great Queensland ” 
—the name of the missing Australian trader—has 
been picked up in the English Channel. 

The Rev. David Roe, a Wesleyan minister at 
Hereford, has been committed for trial charged 
with committing perjury in a County Court action 
in which he was the defendant. — 

Professor Leone Levi, in a letter to a contempo- 

rary, points that while in 1860, with a population 
of 19,900,000, the number of 8 committed for 
drunkenness in England and Wales was 88, 361; in 
1875, with a population of 24, 000, 000 the com- 
mittals were 203, 886. 
A ship named the Ida, of between 500 and 600 
tons burden, went ashore at Brighton on Saturday, 
nearly opposite the Grand Hotel. The captain and 
his crew of ten men were rescued by means of the 
rocket apparatus, the lifeboat, and other boats ; 
but unfortunately a rocket, with no line attached to 
it, lying on the beach, where some thousands of 
persons had assembled, unexpectedly exploded, 
and the full force of the twelve pounds of powder 
contained in it struck Mr. E. H. Jones, of Regent- 
street, London, and inflicted injuries of which he 
died yesterday morning. 3 

- vik ts Alto on occasioned on Friday in the 
neighbourhood of the common, Southampton, by 
the fact of a young bear being at large. The 
animal, a brown Russian, about nine months old, 
had been recently purchased of a naval oflicer by 
thejlandlord of the Basset Hotel, who allowed it to 
run loose in a stable at the rear of the premises. It 


escaped thence by nosing open a window-flap, and 

t on the panies. § where ton chased for some 

ours, taking refuge in a tree, and being ultimately 
captured in a turnip-field after it had been stunned 
by blows from sticks and poles. | 

American beef, though not of superior quality, 
was sold by retail in Smithfield Market, London, 
on Saturday at 6d. per Ib. without bone. Owing 
to the rough weather prevailing in the Atlantic the 
consignments to the metropolitan meat markets 
last week were not large, 

In Glamorganshire the rapid spread of canine 
madness is causing much alarm, six mad dogs 
having been shot in Cardiff within a few days. 

A butter merchant was fined 5/. and costs at 
Huddersfield, on Friday, for selling ‘‘ butterine.” 

A large farmer at Blacko, with typhoid in his 
house, has been supplying milk to a large number 
of people at Barrowford, and there are now fifty 
cases of typhoid fever at Barrowford, near 
Burnley.” 

A Cabinet Council was held on Monday in 
Downing-street, and was attended by all the 
Ministers, except Lord Salisbury. 


A Remepy ror DRUNKENNESS AMONG WoORK- 
PEOPLE.—There is an interesting letter in the 
Times from Messrs. H. R. Williams and Co., 
wine merchants, of Lime-street, giving an account 
of an experiment they have tried during the last 
year, with a view of helping their men to keep 
seber. The letter is one which deserves to be 
studied by all employers of labour. The theory on 
which the experiment is based is that drunkenness 
comes mainly from a habit of resorting to public- 
houses, and that this habit is contracted almost as 
a matter of necessity by workmen having nowhere 
else to go to — dinner - hour. To remedy 
this the firm provided a dining - room and reading- 
room, and a boiler in which to cook potatoes. 
Here the men and boys now take their dinners, 
and as a result of the corporate rr by 
intercourse with one another during the meal, they 
have formed among themselves a library fund, out 
of which newspapers and magazines are provided 
for the reading-room, and a deposit and loan-bank 
to which last year a large proportion of the work- 
men, and this year all of them, are subscribers, 
The result, as stated by Messrs. Williams, 
is that, so far as they know, there has 
not been a single instance of indiscretion or 
excess or anything approaching it in the matter of 
drink during the whole of the last year. Nota 
boy or man has been absent without leave, and every 
one has been in his place on the morning soniye | 
our national holidays.” This last-mentioned fac 
is especially worth the attention of employers. 
Probably all that Messrs. Williams have spent, 
either in the sacrifice of space or of subscriptions, 
has been more than = them by the amount of 
work they have es during the days that 
follow the three holidays. It is a common 
complaint with ers that their men are 
either absent or useless during the ter part or 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun weeks. The habit 
of drinking too much, which is formed on working 
days, becomes irresistible on holidays. When men 
cease to find their pleasure in the public-house 
du their dinner-hour, there is at, least a chance 
that they will not go to the public-house to look 
for it when they have a day instead of an hour to 
themselves. Pall Mall Gazette. 

Tonto Sol- CoLttecz.—The Christmas and 
New Year's meetings of this college have just 
been concluded at the Literary Institute, Alders- 
gate-street. Among those who took part in the 
proceedings, by reading papers, delivering addresses, 
or performing music, were Mr. Curwen, Mr. A. v. 
Ellis, F. R. S., Rev. E. P. Cachemaille, M. A., vicar 
of St. James, Muswell-hill, Mr. Proudman, con- 
ductor of the Tonic Sol-Fa Prize Choir, Mr. 
McNaught, R.A.M., teacher of music in Homerton 
Training College, Messrs. Evans, Miller, and 
Dobson, I tors of music to the School Boards 
of London, Glasgow, and Birmingham respectively, 
Mr. Venables, conductor of the South London 
Choral Association, Mr. J. S. Curwen, R. A. M., 
Mr. Arnold Kennedy, M. A., Professor Kennedy, 
of University Coll London, and Mr. Griffiths, 
secretary of the college. The audience consisted 
of teachers and students, and the subjects discussed 
were chiefly of a practical kind, including voice- 
training, the classification of voices in choirs, the 
elemen teaching of the pianoforte, the 
thusical training of pupil teachers, conducting, 
and the various appliances of the tonic sol-fa 
method. There were also lectures illustrated by 
music on the musical form of the rondo, minuet, 
and sonata, on Wagner, and on the employment of 
modern harmony in congregational music. At the 
firet meeting the corporate seal of the college was 
attached to the conveyance of a piece of land at 
Forest Gate, which had been bought for the purpose 
of erecting buildings which are imperatively needed 
for the classes conducted by the college. A sub- 
urban situation has been preferred for the site, as 
the students come to London for their term of 
study, and need a quiet place where lodgings are 
cheap, and one w is at the same time easily 
accessible from London, where many of the 
teachers reside. Mr. Seward, musical trainer of 
the Jubilee Singers, as emt at the meetings, 
and announced that he become convinced of the 
value of the tonic sol-fa method, which he had for 
some time been studying. Hoa felt it to be just 
what was wanted in the education of the black 
— le. This announcement was received with 
oud cheers by the meeting, 
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SAMPSON LOW. MARSTON &CO.’S NEW NOVELS. 


ASYLUM CHRISTI: a Story of the Dragonnades. 


EDWARD GILLIAT, M.A. Three vols. 


By 


Ready. 


NETTLE STINGS; 


YORKSHIRE PEN. Three vols. 


or, Country Quarters. A Tale wy a 


STORM DRIVEN. 


By Mary Healy, Author of “ Lakeville,” 


Ke. Three vols. LReady. 
“ We are glad to recommend ‘ Storm-Driven’ as one of the books to be read.“ Vanity Fair. 
MANSLAUGHTER; a Novel. Three Vols. [ Ready. 


1 * Manslaughter’ is-in many respects a w:lcome relief from the ordinary three-volume novel of the present day.” — 


John Bull. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 


A LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, near Coventry. 
Established 1848. THOS. WYLES, F. G. S., Director. 
A Preparatory School, separate, for Little Bove. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PRinctpats—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D. b. 
PROFESSORS. 


English Literature. ... Mrs. C. L. Batvour. 

a 4 „ „, Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Coll, 
Language.. .. Dr. MANDROU. 

German „„ Dr. GERNER, 


Italian age. „ Prof, Fgragro, LL. D. 
Ancient and Modern History Dr. Kemsneap, Dulwich Coll. 
English Language. .. G. E. Wer, * 

Physical Geography... „ Prof. Huaues, King’s Coll. 


Music—Theory, &c. „ JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esq, 
Piano and Harmonium _... Herr Louis DIERL. 
Singing and Organ * Prof. W. H. Monk, King’s Coll. 


Drawing and Painting . E. C. Mixes, Esq. 
Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. 8. 


Terms and Particulars on application to Tus PRINCIPALS. 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
120, Hag'ey Road, Edgbaston, near Birmingham. 
Priucipal—FREDERIC EWEN. 


The SPRING TERM will commence on TveEspay, 
January 16. 


INISTERS’ LIFE INSURANCES are 
effected with perfect security, at lowest possible 
premiums, and with every advantage which their position can 
secure them, by Theobald, Brothers, and Miall, Accountants 
and Insurance Brokers, 30, Mark Lane, E. O. Advice gratis. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL for the EDU- 
CATION of the SONS of MINISTERS, This 
School will RE-OPEN, after the Holidays, on 18th January. 
The Pupils are exy ected to be at the 1 House not later 
than 7.30 p.m. on that day. 
JOSIAH VINEY, Hon. Sec. 


1 HOUSE SCHOOL 
CLAPHAM, LONDON, 8.W. 
Head Master—F. C. MAXWELL, M.A. 
Late of the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 
Terms on application. 


ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE, 
FOREST HILL, 8.E. 

The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR RECEIVES a limited 
number of PUPILS to Board and Educate. The course of 
instruction incluces the Subjects oo for the University 
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SUMMARY. 


THE Conference on the Eastern Question con 
tinues to sit at Conetantinople, but makes no 
progress. The att.tude of resistance to the 

roposals of the Powers taken up by the Turkish 
— has been so far relaxed that they 
have consented to consider them, but the de- 
mands made upon the Porte are again and again 
declared to be unacceptable in substance and 
tendency. There have been stormy scenes, in 
which Lord Salisbury and Count de Ohaudordy 
took part, but in compliance with the wish of the 
French delegate, the Turkish counter-proposals 
have been discussed. Everytbing in omens of 4 
real guarantee is strenuously resisted by Safvet 
Pasha, and the rejection of all safeguards, such 
as au International Commission, is justified on 
the plea that it is an iofringement of the new 
Constitution, which Midhat Pasha has set up! 
Perhaps the most authentic uews on the sub- 
ject is supplied by the Russian Agency t-le- 
gram, which indicates that Turkey is anxious to 
treat with Russia alone, and says thatat Monday’s 
sitting the European delegates adhered to their 
programme, and that the Ports asked for an 
adjournment till this day. ‘‘If its reply is a 
refusal, as probably it will be (says the St. 
Petersburg telegram), the Ambassadors of the 
aix Guarantseing Powers will leave Constanti- 
nople. Lord Salisbury has chartered the 
Austrian Lloyd packet Aguila. Nevertheless, 
the course of negotiations is not yet considered 
as exhausted.“ The suspense cannot be of much 
longer duration, and the statement that Lord 
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opening of Parliament indicates that some deci- 
sion will be reached before that time. 

The magnificent promises contained in the 
new Oharter promulgated by the Sultan must 
be read by the light of current events. In 
Bulgaria outrages by the dominant Moslems upon 
the population are still of frequent occurrence, 
and it appears that Chefket Pasha, one of the 
criminals concernea in the massacres, whom 
Lord Derby dénounced by name in his memo- 
rable despatch, has been acquitted by the court 
appointed to try him, and, like all the other high 
officials who instigated those outrages, is to go 
scot free. : 

The approach of the Parliamentary session 
has awakened political activity at home. This 
morning’s papers contain the reports of speeches 
delivered by Sir W. Harcourt at Oxford, Mr. 
Fawcett at Hackney, Sir Charles Dilke at 
Chelsea, and Mr. Chamberlain at Leeds. Each 
dealt more or less with the uppermost topic of 
the hour, and the senior member. for Oxford 
was especially severe in his condemnation of the 
Eastern policy of the Government, who have 
grievously mismanaged the foreign affairs of 
the country, and are rapidly decliningia popular 


- favour. The address of Mr. Chamberlain, which 


wo are enabled to give at some length, was 
mainly taken up with nat onal education and 
disestablishment—questions intimately \asso- 
ciated; and in accordance with the spirit of the 
hon. member’s speech a resolution was unapi- 
mously adopted at a very crowded meeting 
which rejoice ‘‘in the unmistakable evi- 
dences of tke rapid growth and ripeving 
of the public sentiment on the subject of the 


disestablishment and disendowment of the State 


Church,“ and expresses the hope that ere long 
the leaders of the Liberal party will be con- 
strained to deal with the question as one no 
longer outside the sphere of practical legisla- 
tion.“ As to the measures which will be intro- 
duced by the Government when the Session 
opens, we hear but little, but the Bishop of Car- 
liele informs his clergy that legislation on the 
Burials question is to be expected, and there is 
the prospect of University reform being dealt 
with in a single bill, which bill is expected to 
be an improvement on that of last session. 

We give elsewhere some account of the Sunday 
disturbances at Hatcham, now of weekly occur- 
rence, and the novelty of which is that the lawless 
vagaries of Mr. Tooth and his friends with closed 
doors are protected by the police, the agents 
of the law. The scandal has become intolerable, 
and seems likely to lead to scenes of even greater 
excitemevt and riot. A Protestant Defence 
League for taking active measures has now 
been formed, and is to hold an open-air meeting 
at Hatcham on Saturday afternoon, for the pur- 
pose of forcing an entrance into the church, 
at all costs short of breaking the law 
—a dificult proviso! Lord Penzance is to be 
memorialised, praying him to take immediate 
action against the Rev. A. Tooth. But if there 
be, as is said, a flaw in the Public Worship Act 
which stays his hand, Lord Penzance is power- 
less to give effect to his recent decision. 

During the past week a number of provincial 


School Bourd elections have taken place, the 


result of which in nearly every case has been 
favourable to the cause of undenominational 
education ; conspicuously so, it will be seen, at 
Leicester, Sunderland, Tynemouth, Darlington, 
and Dewsbury. The example set by the sup- 
porters of School Boards in London has been 
generally followed in the country. - 
Although a joint committee of Congress is 
sitting to devise some means of settling the 
difficulties that have arisen in connection with 
the recent Presidential election, the Democrats 
of the Southern States are not disposed to await 
the decision of that body. In South Carolinathere 
are two governors and two legislatures. At New 
Orleans (Louisiana) an analogous state of 
things prevails, but here the mass of the white 
population is on the side of the Democratic 
party, who have organised a white militia. 
That force has taken possession of every 


ublic building in the city except the 
tate House, where the Republican Go- 
vernor, Mr. Packard, and his officials are 


barricaded, but on the point of capitulating to 
the predominant party. There have been im- 


posing demonstrations in connection with these 


events, but no collisions between the rival 
sections. 


—— : — A — —— — 


THE RUSSIAN BUGBEAR. 


Ir the reopening of the Eastern Quest on 


and the meeting of Plenipotentiaries now sitt-ng 
at Constantinople should have no other effect, 
it has already sufficed to dispel that alarm 
relative to the ambition, and aspirations, and 
resources of Russia, which has to so large an 
extent prevailed in England, and upon which 
not a few of our politicians, the Prime Minieter 


included, have been in the habit of trading. 


N 


This in itself is a great gain to ourselves ana to ! 


Europe. Those Englishmen, who are disposed 
to jump at basty conclusions, and to listen 
with open mouth when a Beaconsfield utters 
blustering threats against the Muscovite nation, 
or who read with nervous trepidation thealarmist 
articles of pbilo-Turkish writers as to the 
terrible designs of the Czar, must now be com- 
letely reassured. They must long since have 
— that there are physical and social 
and moral obstacles in the way of that policy 
of aggrandizement which will, for many a year 
to come, make Europe at ease as to the inten- 
tions of Prince Gortscbakoff and bis Imperial 
master, and this may almost reconcile them to 
the spectacle which is now to be seen at Constan- 
tinople of a cordial co-operation between the 
Russian and British Plenipotentiaries. 

We have lately been told—and curiously 
enough the informat on has been mainly sup- 
plied through the medium of newspapers most 
prone to indulge in panic—that the great 
Northern Power is inherently weak; that the 
supposed omnipotence of the Czar rests on a 
very fragile basis; that the rapid c nquests 
and immense extension of Russian territory in 
Central Asia are a source of weakness and a 
chronic drain upon the resources of the 
Empire; that Russia is honeycombed with 
secret societies, which more or less endanger the 
present régime ; and that frequent wars, the un- 
settled state of affaira, and the prevalence of over- 
speculation, have disordered the finances, and 
threaten national bankruptcy. There seems to 
be no doubt that these statements ara to a large 
extent true. Added to these causes of anxiety 
to the Government of St. Petersburg has been 
‘the rapid growth of popular enthusiasm on 
behalf of the emancipation of the Sla- 
vonic races, which, though at first en- 
couraged by the Court, has almost passed 
beyond the control of official influence. 
Still mere serious are the revelations which 
have, from time to time, been made of the in- 
sfficiency and bad equipments of the military 
forces of Russia. Those vast armies which we 
have been accustomed to regard as a danger to 
the peace of Europe, and adequate to give effect 
to any aggressive policy upon which Russian 
statesmen may decide, turn out to be an instru- 
ment which cannot even be relied upon to invade 
the Turkish provinces with any certain prospects 
of a successful campaign. Authentic reports of 
the 150,000 men now quartered in Bessarabia 
along the banks of the\Pruth represent them 
as ill-adapted to enter upon an offensive war, 
and unable to move forward by the perilous 
route which would bring them to the Balkan 
mountains without the certainty of terrible 
hardships and losses. 

Whether or not there is any exaggeration in 
these statements, there is abundant proof that 
Russia is loyally co-operating with the other 
European Powers in striving to effect a pacific 
solution of the Eastern Question. Her warlike 
preparations, and the sending of an imposing 
force to her southern frontier, may have been 
a great mistake, arising from miecalculation of 
the effect likely to be produced upon the Porte 
by such a military demonstration. But the 
fact remains that the Government of St. Peters- 
burg have atonel for tbis error, not only by 
adhering to the united programme of the 
Guaranteeing Powers, but by abandoning one 
after another their own exclusive demands. It 
matters little to the ultimate result whether the 
immense concessions of Russia in the Conference 
at Constantinople were extorted by the fear of 
being left in an isolated position, or by the desire 
to bring about a pacific settlement. There is 
no reason why we should not heartily rejoice in 
the fact, whatever the agency by which it has 
been brought about. 

Recent events encourage the belief that the 
check put upon the aggressions of Russia—if we 
assume with some of our papers that she has 
all along had sinister objects in view—is not 
temporary but permanent. Her policy is con- 
trolled and restricted by Germany. The recent 
declarations of Prince Bismarck, though 
couched in the most friendly and cordial lan- 
guage towards the Czar, must have sent a cold 
shiver through the heart of Prince Gortschakoff. 
The sting of the German Chancellor’s speech in 
the Reichstag was contained in the covert sug- 
gestion that whatever course Russia might 
pursue in endeavouring to bring about a solu- 
tion of the Eastera Question, she would not be 
allowed to take possession permanently of 


Turkish territory. Under the influence of this 


intimation the scheme for the occupation of 
Bulgaria fell to the ground, and ever since 
General Ignatieff has scrupulously acted with, 
and indeed followed in the wake of, the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the other Powers. : 
It remains to be seen whether the Berlin 
Cabinet will be satisfied with having held 
Russia in check, and preventing her from com- 


mencipg a war of aggression, Tho attitude of 


determined resistance of the Porte to the de- 
mands of the Plenipotentiaries may be explained 
either by its conviction that neither Russia nor 
any other Power will attempt to enforce them, 
or * influences which have encouraged 
its obstinacy. Rivalry or jealousy among the 
Powers represented at the Conference at the 
eleventh hour would necessarily and effeo- 
tually frustrate its work. If it be true 
that the German Ambassador has been 
recalled, that diplomat'c assembly will be 
a signal failure, and the laborious efforts to 
bring about a settlement of the Eastern problem 
may prove abortive from the fear of Prince Bis- 
marck of ara ent between France and 
Russia. Inthat event the question will enter 
upon a new phase, the ultimate issues of which 
cannot be foreseen.“ 


A GERMAN VIEW OF LONDON. 


N notwithstanding its cosmopolitan 
character, is in many respects peculiarly and 
intensely English. The cnal-smoke, . 
from a hundred thousand chimneys, gives to 
its skies the comfortable sadness of the national 
disposition. The grim setness of p with 
which its inhabitants hurry hither and thither, 
as thougb issues of life and death depended upon 


the saving of five minutes, betrays the happy. 


mixture of Puritanism and enterprise which 
layed so large a part in our history. The 
Unglishman’s ostentatious preference of din 
usefulness to sentimental grace, ther wit 
the odd tenderness} which occasionally sacrifices 
both to inane tradition and custom, are well 
displayed by the horrid ugliness of nearly all 
London streets, and the patient tolerance of 
ill-eavoured omnibuses, and Temple Bar on 
crutches, The interesting variety of pave- 
ments to be met with between Oharing Cross 
and the Bank suggests the national hatred 
of uniformity. And the chaos of local govern- 
ments reveals the vestrydom that is so pro- 
minent a power throughout the land. tt is 
scarcely to be expected, then, that any one but 
an Englishman should appreciate London; and 
as a matter of fact, foreigners rarely do. The 
Frenchman finde it ennuyant ; the German regards 
it as the world-centre of all Philistinism; ths 
American pictures its gloom as haunted by the 
ghosts of exploded ideas. But there is no rule 
without an exception, and a letter written by 
Dr. Petermann to the Kolnische Zeitung, con- 
cerning the virtues and attractions of our 
— — has given a pleasing titillation to 
the self-consciousness of the ey world. 
Dr. Petermann does not write without ample 
oprortunities, of knowledge. Some time 
years enough to make a great change in the 
appearance of modern cities—he was a constant 
resident in our midst, and after a long absence 
he has lately,vieited London again, to consult 
with certain irrepressible Arctic devotees as to 
the feasibility of another expedition to discover 
the North Pole. One advantage he considers 
London to possess as a starting-point, which 
would scarcely appear flattering to an Italian 
or aSpauish patriot. He says that after being 
accustomed to the London skies, a voyager may 
well be prepared to dispense with the sun for 
six months at a time. But most of his criticisms 
are so laudatory that we can well pardon his 
objection to our climate. We are not. sure 
whether his visit coincided with the commence- 
ment of the forty days and forty nights of rain, 
that seem to threaten a very practical illustra- 
tion of the truth of the Mosaic account of the 
Deluge. If so, he has good excuse for thinking 
that, so far as the weather is concerned, our case 
is hopeless. But use is second nature; and we 
confess to much sympathy with the patriotic 
British tar, who, on plunging into a pea-soup 
fog at the mouth of the Thames, after cruising 
for a year under the monotonous blue of the 
south, exclaimed to his comrade in language 
more hearty in feeling than proper in form, 
„Here we are again, Bill; that’s your sort, none 
of your —— blue skies here!“ But, notwith- 
standing its fogs and clouds, and mud and soot, 
Dr. Petermann bas faith to believe that 
London will yet be a beautiful towo.” It 
seems to have. been the extraordinary 
transformation scene on the Thames between 
Blackfriars. and Westminster, which inspired 
him with this prophecy. And we do not 
wonder at it. The view to any one walking 
towards Westminster is really imposing. The 
noble river front of Somerset House, the grace 
and strength of Waterloo Bridge, the sweep of 


‘the Embankment, with its massive parapet, 


and the dim group. of imperial towers at the 
other end, seen to most advantage at a distance 


* There is no confirmation this morning of the state - 
ment that Baron Werther, the German Ambassador, 
has been recalled, but Midbat. Pasha is stated to have 
informed Lord Salisbury io their latest interview that, 


his resistance of the demands of the Powers wag 


engouraged by Germany 
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formerly.” But really, when our kindly critic 


foreign cuisines into the shade. 


alliance of beer and bigotry can endanger. 
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which hides all frippery, form a picture which 
in its own style has few rivals in the world. It 
must, however, be frankly admitted that in 
the contemplation of this picture a traveller 
who happens to be blind on the left side has 
considerable advantage over two-eyed com- 
panions. The dreary wharves on the Surrey 
side, which periodically threaten the Lamboth 
people with a watery grave, are a most dismal 
contrast to the northern side. Frenchmen 
would not tolerate it. But after all there are 
some things to which we may, without Pha- 
risaism, thank Heaven that we are not as 
Frenchmen. Seriously, however, ‘‘ beautiful ” 
will hardly ever be the word to apply to Lon- 
don. It may become grand, stately, impres- 
sive—anything you like that comports with 
gloom. But to be beautiful, any scene, whether 
in town or country, needs glittering sunlight, 
or a flood of moonlight, to gladden the eyes. 
And London wiil never have that, until we give 
up burning coals; by which time the New 
Zealander will be on his way to take his sketch— 
immortalised before it is made—of the ruins of 
an old world city. 

Improvement in appearance is one of the 
least of Dr. Petermann’s reasons for congratu- 
lating his London friends. He finds ‘‘ the 
streets more convenient, more free from danger, 
more pleasant, more refined, more decorous, than 


tells us that these streets have the best puve- 
ments and trottoirs in the world,” we are com- 
lled to suppose that international susceptibi- 
ties have not permitted him recently to renew 
his acquaintanceship with Paris. When he 
next takes an omnibus down Ludgate-hill, 
if his opinion of wood pavement is not shaken 
out of him, his feelings must be very different 
from ours. As to facilities of locomotion in 
London we do not wonder tbat he grows euthu- 
siastic. Hansom cabs are in themselves a 
triumph of civilisation, only it unfortunately 
does happen occasionally that the influences 
which have developed horse and cab seem to 
bave had an inverse effect upon the man that 
drives them. Wedo not wish to slander any 
class of our fellow-countrymen. But in truth 
cabmen are in one respect like women. They 
are generally excellent. But when they do 
happen to take a wrong turn—heaven help the 
fare! Weare truly astonished to learn that the 
cooking 1s so good in London as to throw 
Perhaps a 
pocket better lined than most of us possess is 
needed to obtain the entrée to the favoured 
haunts of cooking genius. It is certainly one 
of the last virtues we should have expected a 
foreigner to discover in England. | 
Gladly do we note, in conclusion, our visi- 
tor's appreciation of the English Sunday. The 
welcome contrast which its quietness affords to 
the uneparing energy that fills alinost day and 
night of the week, the silence of the markets, 
the stillness of the city, the delicious relief from 
the postman’s knock, seem to have awakened in 
his mind unpleasant recollections of the misuse 
of the day in his native land. Let us hope that 
a wise liberality in removing merely vexatious 
restrictions, a reliance on good feeling rather 
than on law, perhaps the suppression of the 
publican’s monopoly, and loyalty to the grand 
traditions of the nation’s religious life, may pre- 
serve to us for ever a blessing, which only the 
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Tun Recent RAILWA XY AccIDENT ON THE 
Great NortHern Rattway.—The coroner's jury 
at Arisey returned the following verdict on Friday 

uiternoon :—‘' We are of opinion that Thomas 


epper and John Lovell, the driver and fireman of 


the 2.45 express on the 23rd ult., met their deaths 


by jumping from the engine of the said train at 


Arlsey ; that Lucy Thompson, Abigail Longstaff, 
urice Michael, passengers by the 2.45 


express, lost their lives on the 23rd, at Arlsey, in 
a collision occasioned by the neglect of the driver 


to observe his signals, and at that time the iueffi- 


cient | out of the block syatem on the Great 

way. We beg further to say that in 
our “6pinion Philip Walters, the stationmaster, 
William Graves, the signalman, and the other ser- 


lsey are exonerated from 
all blame in the matter, as they did all they could 


Northern 


vants of the company at Ar 


under the regulations which they worked.” Ca 


tain Tyler read his report prepared for the Board 
of Trade to the jury. The report censured some 
of the company’s regulations,for rather the absence 
of regulations, for working the block system ; and 
Mr. Henry Oakley, the general manager of the 
Great Northern Railway, who was one of the wit- 
nesses, said that the lesson taught by the accident 
should not be disregarded, and he detailed some 
very important emendations and extensions of the 
absolute block system which had been introduced 
by the directors since the previous sitting of the 
jury. Before the court closed the foreman said 
that the jury wished publicly to thank those 

entlemen who had so gy bee promptly 


rendered aid to the wounded at 


Fiterature. 


“THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE.“ 


Mrs. Oliphant does not pretend to such 
fulness of treatment as would exhaust her 
subject. She has been wiser to choose only the 
side of Florentine life in the middle ages, 
which has most attraction forher. It has been 
well said that the same qualities which have 
combined to make her powerful as a novelist 
prevail here; and that the same need for con- 
tact with the ouwfré, ascetic, and intensely 
spiritual in human character to stir fully her 
curiosity and her enthusiasm, is as manifest in 
these sketches as in her most finished fictions. 
This is largely true; but Mrs. Oliphant suc- 
ceeds where, considering the vast amount 
written on Florence during recent years, she 
might very easily have failed, simply because 
she is sympathetic, imaginative, and inclined 
to accept only what falls in with her own 
moods. Her Makers of Florence” is, strictly 
taken, not historical, but claims that large 
allowance which must be yielded to biographical 
study professedly sympathetic. Biography 
without enthusiasm would soon become a 
dreary caput mortuum. Mrs. Oliphant acts on 
this maxim, and demands a certain amount of 
sympathy as a pre-requisite—else it will not im- 
probably fall out that the omissions which her 
method has rendered necessary will become all 
the more irritating in that she cannot afford 
at to glance sometimes at the types between 
whom and her favourites a great gulf is fixed 
in her mind. She is keen as to the distinction 
between a God's side and a devil's side in 
that brilliant but divided Florentine life. She 
sets aside the politicians, for the most part— 
including the Medicis and Machiavelli—no less 
than the greater merchants, who also were 
princes; and she concentrates her imagination 
on the poets, painters, sculptors, architects, 
and ascetics, who did so much to glorify Florence. 
She divides the book into six sections. In thé 
first, she sketches Dante with a good deal of 
life and originality; and though having evi- 
dently made extensive researches, not bur- 
dening the page with documents. In the second, 
she presents to us The Cathedral Builders, 
including Arnolfo, Giotto, Ghiberti, Donatello, 
and Brunelleschi. In the third, we have a 
typical man under the title of A Peaceful 
Citizen ’’-—that is, Agnolo Pandolfini, a kind of 
Florentine Izaak Walton, with a dash of refined 
Paganism crossing his medieval Christianity. 
Ho is set forth by Mrs. Oliphant with delicate 
and delicious touches—many quaint and charac- 
teristic bits being given by her from his writ- 
ings—for he was an author, too; and Mrs. 
Oliphant implicitly accepts as his some writings 
over which critics have disputed. Then comes 
the most masterly section of all, ‘‘The Monks 
of San Marco,” which contains some of the 
most skilful writing in the book ; Fra Angelico 
and Savonarola being sketched with more than 
her usual felicity, and with a refinement and 
subtlety of insight which do much to reduce to 
simplicity the complex and contradictory ele- 
ments (o be found in their characters, that of 
the latter especially. Then comes the Pia- 
gnoni Painters,” with some fine and deeply 
appreciative . glimpses; and lastly ‘‘ Michael 
Angelo,” who worthily winds up the volume. 
We cannot hope in the short space at our dis- 
posal to deal exhaustively with a work whose 
every page might almost claim remark. We 
will simply advert to one or two isolated points 


to our remarks some illustrative extracts. 
With regard to the“ Cathedral Builders,” the 
sketch of Giotto is ma-terly, but it strikes us 
forcibly that Mrs. Oliphant has exaggerated 
very much the element of rusticity in Donatello, 
though she bas thereby gained a fine effect in 
the contrast with the others who figure under 
this head, especially Filippo Brunelleschi—tbat 
strange but ugly genuis—who is put before us 


by which he reached his fame :— 


through thestreets of Rome—a title so far justitie 


yems all day, set to work ou 


his art. In 14 


which have struck us in the reading, and add 


by a touch or two in the midst of the struggles 


So profound were his researches that he was called the 
treacure hunter by those who saw him coming and going 
that 

he is said in one instance to have actually found an 
ancient earthenware jar full of old coins, While 
engaged in these studies, his money failing him, he 
worked for a jeweller, according to the robust practice 
of the time, and after para | ornaments and setting 
is buildings, round and 

square, octagons, basilicas, arches, colossoums, and 
amphitheatres, portesting himself in the principles of 
7 he returned to Florence, and then 

there began a series of negotiations between the artist 
and the city, to which there seemed at first as if no end 
would come, They met and met again, assemblies of 
architects, of city authorities, of competitors less hope- 
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* The Makers of Florence: Dante, Giotto, Savona- 


: ‘ola, and {their City. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
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ful and less eager than himself. His whole heart, it is 
evident, was set upon the business, Hearing Donatello 
at one of these assemblies mention the Cathedral at 
Orvieto, which ho had visited on his way from Rome, 
Filippo having his mantle and his hood on, without 
saying a word to anyone, set straight off from the 
Piazza on foot, and got as far as Cortona, from whence 
he returned with various pen and ink drawings before 
Donato or any one else had found out that he was 
away. Thus the small, keen, and determined, ugly 
artist, swift and sudden as lightning, struck throug 
all the hesitations, the consultations, the maunderings, 
the doubts, and the delays of the two authorities who 
had the matter in hand, the Signoria and the Operai, 
as who should pay the working committee, who made a 
hundred difficulties and shook their wise heads, and 
considered one foolish and futile plan after another with 
true burgher hesitation and weariness. 


And very powerfully does Mrs. Oliphant tell 
bow, after Filippo was appointed along with 
Ghiberti, he found the companionship so un- 
congenial that many were the devices resorted 
to to try to rid himself of it. 

The sketch of Savonarola, the lengthiest next 
to that of Dante, is also the most ambi- 
tious and successful, to our mind. Mrs. Oliphant 
brings to this task a truly prepared mind— 
educated to nicest interpretation. We think, 
however, that she exaggerates the power of 
Savonarola in practical politics, and we hardly 
think that, even in the circumstances she sup- 
poses, Savonarola could have helped to rule 
Florence so happily as he fancies. Her rationule 
of his later conduct is one that must prove 
attractive, even fascinating, to many who have 
wondered and pondered over the latter days of 
the great Florentine preacher. She writes :— 


It is not my business to explain how such a man, in 
the full plenizude of his genius, should be able to believe 
devoutly, avd with his whole soul in miracles, in spiri- 
tual communications, to himself or others, in visible in- 
terpositions of Divine power, and a perpetual super- 
natural intervention in the affairs of the world. All the 
influences of the age favoured his belief, and the greater 
art of his contemporaries fully shared it; yet these 
acts are not necessary, it seems to me, to muke that 
faithfully credible, however incomprehensible. Five 
hundred years later, in the nineteenth century, Edward 
Irving, a man of kindred mind, believed as fervently, 
as, undoubtingly as Savonarola, looked for miracles as 
he did, and received with full faith various miraculous 
occurrences which (he thought) proved the 8 of 
his expectations. Irving has been explained like Savo- 
narola, and even in a less worthy way. We have been 
told that mere vanity, and a mad desire for popular 
favour, moved the one just as we are told that love of 
power actuated the other. These lower qualities are 
supposed to supply the interpretation of their characters, 
the fin mot of the enigma, the solution of all that is 
mysterious and unlike other men in them; while at 
the same time they provide that complexity in which 
the modern imagination delights. For my part, I can- 
not but think that the simpler view is not only much 
truer, but far more helpful to us in our endeavours to 
understand such men. The moment we can believe and 
realise that all they said was to themselves absolutely 
true, that their faith was what they describe it to be, 
that their hopes, expectations, and motives, were such 
as they constantly and unvaryingly professed—their com- 
plexity of character may indeed suffer, but they them- 
selves become infinitely more comprehensible. The 
number of such men is few, and their fate is seldom 
encouraging to any who should, of set purpose, take up 
the mantle as it falls from their shoulders. 


On these points opinions may somewhat vary; 
but most readers will agree with Mrs. Oliphant 
in the words with which she closes her 
sketch: 

The shadow of him still lies across those sunny 
squares, and the streets through which, in triumph and 
in agony, he went upon his lofty way, and consecrates 
alike the little cell in San Marco and the little prison in 
the tower and the great ball built for his great Council, 
which in a beautiful poetical justice received the first 
Italian Parliament, a greater Council still. Thus, only 
four hundred years too late, his noble patriotism had 
its rewarl.” Too late! though they do not count the 
golden years in that land where God’s great servants 
wait to see the fruit of their labours—and have it, 
sooner or later—as the centuries come aud go. 


The sketch of Fra Angelico is most tempting 
for extract; for Mrs. Oliphant reveals a fine 
vein of sympathy with that saintliest of all the 
Italian painters. We must content ourselves 
with this short, but characteristic, extract 
from the book of that ‘‘type and emblem of 
the good burgher ”—Agnolo Pandolfini. Very 
simple,” says Mrs. Oliphant, were the maxims 
of his religion. How,” ask Carlo, Pandolfo, 
—— — rest, how do you preserve the soul to 

AGNOLO, I do this in two ways. One is to keep as 
much as I can, my heart, nor ever disturb it with anger, 
hate, or any covetousness ; because the pure and simple 
soul is always pleasing to God. The other method is 
to keep myself as much as I can from ever doing any- 
thing, upon which I have a doubt whether it is good or 
evil, or which I may repent of having done, 

CAnLo, GuNNozz0, And you think this enough! 

AGNOLO, I believe that it is enough: since I have 
always understood that those things which are good 
and true are also clear and comprehensible in them- 
selves, and therefore ought to be done ; but those things 
which are not good are always found to be entangled in 

rplexity and ambiguity by some pleasure and desire, 

y some corrupt intention, and therefore ought not to 
be done, but avoided, Follow the light, flee from the 
darkness, Tho light of our actions is in their truth 
and goodness, which extend and grow with our well- 
doing, with our good reputation, with our good name. 
Nothing is more dark in the life of man than ill-doing, 
fear, error, infamy: nothing is so gracious as virtue, 


: ith portrait of Savonarola, 
and numerous illustrations, (Macmillan and Co.) 


goodness, and beauty. 
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Said we not rightly that in Pandolfini we 
have a Florentine Walton with just a little 
dash of easy material paganism ? How simple, 

uaint, and clear he is. He too felt thank- 

ul for his food and raiment, the rising and 
setting sun, and the singing of larks — one 
of the lovers of peace and quiet and goodness.“ 

Mrs. Oliphant’s book is one of varied interest, 
full of picturesque and powerful writing, of 
fine insight, and subtle constructions of motive 
and purpose. Nor should we forget to make 
mention of that wonderfully fine steel portrait 
of Sayonarola—so sweetly natural that one feels 
it must be like—and of the very. finished wood- 
cuts which are spread plentifully through the 
beautiful volume. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY. 


The Contemporary Review opens the new year 
with a number in which the main interest is 
theological. This lies in three articles such as 
would scarcely perhaps be published together in any 
other magazine in the world. Mr. W. H. Mallock 
contributes a paper on Modern Atheism’ and its 
Attitude towards Morality,” the main purport of 
which is to show that atheistic loyalty to the moral 
law stands convicted of inconsistency, and neces- 
sarily implies the theological belief ignored. Mr. 
Rhys Davids on the other hand gives us an article 
to prove that the atheistic Buddhists have much 
-higher moral conceptions than are possessed by 
most Christians. And to complete the paradoxical 
trilogy, Professor Clifford undertakes to show, not 
quite explicitly, but by a very evident implication, 
that no theological belief at all is possible except at 
the expense of loyalty to truth and of our duty to 
the generation in which we live. Atheism has 
therefore in this number two votes to one, But 
let us not be alarmed. The word is a very dread- 
ful one ; but it is really very vague in meaning ; 
and it has been maintained not without plausibi- 
lity that no such being as an atheist ever did or 
could exist, Mr. Mallock himself seems inclined 
to that opinion; for he maintains that in their 
homage to goodness for its owa sake professed 
atheists imply deeply seated in their own feelings 
the positive faith that they disown. There is that 
also in the coldly sublime self-surrender of the 
Buddhist, as described by Mr. Davids, which seems 
to us to imply something in the relentless forces of 
the universe grander than mechanical fate. And 
as to Professor Clifford, his article reads like a 
liturgy of devotion to truth and progress. But 
men never worship mere abstractions. There is 
something in the world that impresses even this 
audacious writer with awe. And in this feeling 
there is something different from atheism. Mr. 
Mallock writes well, but we are not always able to 
agree with him in the details of his argument. He 
seems at times, in arguing against the vagueness 
of some views of God, almost to forget that to the 
devoutest souls the Deity is an ineffable and incon- 
ceivable Being, whom no man hath seen nor can 
see.” And while we acknowledge this, it is scarcely 
consistent to be too hard on those who emphasize 
perhaps too much the words of Scripture, ‘‘ God 
is not a man as thou art.” We shrink also some- 
what under Mr. Mallock’s discussion of the motives 
of Christ in his sacrifice, He says: Had Christ 
as a man not been a believer, he would not have 
thought it for his happiness to be crucified for the 
sake of showing others the truth.” Surely Christ 
did not look at his mission in that light at all. He 
did not ‘‘come to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.“ 
His own ‘‘ happiness” was never considered. On 
the other hand, Mr. Mallock has well laid down 
the positions concerning morality, on which the 
best men of all schools are agreed: first that its 
essence is inward, in the heart of man ; secondly, 
that its importance is incalculable, and its attain- 
ment the great end of life; thirdly, that its standard 
is something absolute, and notin the competence 
of any man or of all men to abolish.” It is curious 
to observe how these assumptions run through the 
other papers we have noted, and yet associated 
with how different opinions! e 
The interest of the new number of the Fortnightly, 
apart from a very able review of the position of 
home and foreign affairs, turns mainly on social 
politics. Mr. Lowe has felt impelled to attack Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal of the Gothenburg licensing 
system, with a vehemence for which neither the 
proposition itself nor its present prospects suffi- 
ciently account. The article is trenchant, but its 
apparent clearness and vigour are largely owing to 
a total avoidance of some patent facts generally 
admitted. Mr, Lowe conjures up a number of 
difficulties which, to say the least, are not insuper- 
able, as, for instance, the dangers attendant upon 


all monopolies and the possibility that municipal | 
elections would be made to turn on cheap and 
plentiful beer. If this last supposition were 
realised, it would only be what happened all over 
the country at the last Parliamentary election. 
But whatever those dangers may be, they threaten 
nothing comparable to the hideous facts of present 
experience. Greed fattening on the sins of the 


weak; every advantageous corner seized upon 


as a commanding platform for temptation ; drunk- 
enness solicited by every art that puffery and com- 
petition and covetousness can devise ; local and im- 
perial politics subordinated to the interests of a 
morbid and unnaturally developed;trade : these are 
intolerable wrongs under which the country writhes 
in agony. We may well face lesser evils to be rid 
of them. Besides, Mr. Lowe never refers to the in- 
disputable experience of Gothenburg. There may 
be of course differences between a small town and 
a large one, and greater differences between a 
Swedish town and an English one, which would 
throw great difficulties in the way of the system 
in Birmingham. But at least it is a fact, that 
while the population of Gothenburg has rapidly in- 
creased, drunkenness has not only relatively but 
absolutely diminished under the application of the 
corporate monopoly. And such a fact ought not to 
be ignored. Again, Mr. Lowe sneers at the notion 
that the multiplication of drink-shops by itself 
increases drink. And yet if the uuanimous 
opinions of policemen, town missionaries, and all 
familiar with the habits of the poor should go for 
anything, there is overwhelming evidence that it is 
so. Mr. Lowe will urdly increase his reputation 
with any but bread-and-butter Liberals by this 
article. And as though to mark with emphasis the 
contrast between the past and the future of 
Liberalism, Mr. Chamberlain has in this same 
number an article on Free Schools” which we 
think must be taken to indicate one of the planks 
of the new Liberal platform. From the experience 
of other nations, from expediency, from justice, 
from the principles of practical politics, the writer 
draws arguments which in their cumulative power 
are formidable indeed. There seems no avoiding 
the admission that free schools are the logical 
complement of compulsion, and are rendered ine- 
vitable by the principles admitted in the present 
compromise. When, out of eighteen weekly 
pennies, which an elementary education may cost, 
the State and the town pay sixteen or seventeen, 
what is the use of haggling with the drunken 
father for the remaining penny or two-pence, 
while, meantime, the child is running about the 
streets? The article before us will do much to 
advance the question. Other important articles 
are those of Mr. Freeman on ‘‘ Geographical 
Aspects of the Eastern Question,” and of Mr. 
Simcox on Charles Kingsley.” | 

The most noticeable article in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine is from the pen of Mr. Goldwin Smith, on the 
„ Ascent of Man.” Other writers have written 
of the origin of the human race, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith treats of its earthly destiny. The article 
may be described as one of philosophical speculation 
based upon the facts of history, but no detailed 
description would do it justice. In the Eastern 
Polar Basin, Mr. Petermann, the eminent geo- 
grapher, points out the best route to the north--a 
route he has always suggested. He goes so far, 
in the present article, as to express his belief that 
Esquimavx ‘‘will yet be found right under the 
North Pole, or on some land near it.” Mr. Thomas 
Hughes replies to Mr. Crosskey, in an article 
on National Education,” vindicating with some 
warmth, the results of the Education Act of 1871. 
In the Election for the Presidency an American 
Republican gives an admirable summary of the 
causes that have led to the present political situa- 
tion in the United States—the clearest that we 
have yet read, and, on the whole, exceedingly 
moderzte in tone. Dr. Lyon Playfair has good 
suggestions in Universities and Universities, 
but the doctor is a Scotchman, and, of course the 
English must resemble more closely than it does 
the Scotch system. ‘‘ Young Musgrove,” by Mrs. 
Oliphant, opens powerfully. No novel-writer keeps 
up freshness and variety with such success. 

To many, Inside the House of Commons in 
Blackwood will not communicate anything new, but 
to the general reader the description will no doubt 
be interesting, and it is exceedingly complete. The 
Shadow of the Door” is a somewhat sensational 
tale, the slight plot of which is laid in America, But 
the plot is well worked out, and the characters are 
admirably distinct. Many will be glad to read the 
article on George Sand the first in which fair 
justice has been done to that remarkable writer, 
„ Weariness is a French tale, but typical, To 


how many who are too well off and have no human 
interests will it not apply, how many of this 
class have these not gone the same road to self- 
destruction? In the ‘‘New Year” the diplomacy 
of Lord Salisbury is enthusiastically referred to, 
but we surely have yet to see the results of that 
diplomacy ? And how the diplomacy of Lord 
Beaconsfield, Lord Derby, and Lord Salisbury can 
be praised in the same page, is difficult to under- 
stand. 

Mr, Blackmore sustains his characteristic style in 
„Erema in the Cornhill, and ‘‘ Carita” is brought 
well on, but the papers which will attract most 
notice, are on Brilliat-Savarin,” the famous Epi- 
curean, which is full of amusing anecdote ; on 
„From Stratford to London” in which Shake- 
speare’s yearly journey is imaginatively traced, and 
on Dual Consciousness” which has both scientific 
and moral importance. In regard to some recent 
phenomena the writer says: It appears to us 
that very great interest attaches to the researches 
made by Professor Barrett into cases of this kind, 
and it is in this direction we are to look for the ex- 
planation of many mysterious phenomena formerly 
regarded as supernatural, but probably all admitting 
(at least all that have been properly authorised) 
of being interpreted as soon as the circumatances 
on which the consciousness depends shall have 
been determined.” And it is wise and timely to 
say that physical science does not as yet compre: 
hend all the knowable, and the knowable compre- 
hends not all that has been, is, and will be. What 
we know and can know is nothing, the unknown 
and the unknowable are alike infinite.” 

Fraser opens with an extremely fresh article 
entitled Jön Jébnson’s Saga; the genuine Auto- 
biography of a Modern Ioelander.“ The 
quaintness of this production is something worth 
realising. In Considerations on Municipal Govern- 
ment,” we have some well-considered practical 
suggestions ; but we may hope that the theory of 
ascending courts will never be carried out. As 
though we had not enough courts ! No doubt many 
will like Fields and Field Sports in Madras,” and 
Quarter Sessions under Charles I.“ has a curious 
interest. The fourth of the series of papers on 
British Trade is devoted to Austro-Hungary and 
Germany. It is full of widely gathered statistics, 
and a satisfactory conclusion. Karl Blind con- 
tributes a paper on The Teutonic Tree of 
Existence,” but we are getting tired of Balder, 
Loki and Odin, who have been more written about 
lately than we have cared for. We are glad to see 
‘*Mariuccia.” Light papers as good as this will be 
welcome in Fraser, but of course we do not want 
to see the return to its pages of a novelist such 
as Whyte Melville. 

In Temple Bar Emanuel Swedenborg gives 
occasion to some very plain and somewhat uncom- 
plimentary writing relating to the ‘‘scribblings”’ 
of the seer, on whom the final verdict is that had 
he kept to scientific pursuits, he might have pos- 
sessed his wits, and his name have gone down to 
posterity with a higher reputation than that of a 
‘ghost seer.” Lord Eldon is treated to a more 
complimentary biography in Ministers and 
Maxims” by Mr. Ewald. Perhaps we have all 
thought too little of this old Chancellor, but the 
suggestion that it might be good to adopt some of 
his Toryism makes us stand aghast. The article 
in tho Wordsworths at Brinsop Court is unique 
and valuable as a contribution to the poet's his- 
tory. Mr. Trollope’s ‘‘ American Senator” is this 
month charming. We must afford room for that 
gentleman’s frankly expressed opinions concerning 
Church patronage, although—well, we need not 
apologise— 

But when the cloth was dra vn — for the rector clung 
so lovingly to old habits that he delighted to see his 
mahogany beneath tho wine glasses u more serious 


subject of dispute arose suddenly, though perhaps 
hardly more disagreeable. ‘The thing in Eoglanu,” 
said the Senator, which I tind most difficult to 
understand is the matter vf what you call Church 
patronage,” | 

„It you'll pass half-an-hour with Mr. Surtees to- 
morrow morning he'll explain it all to you,” said the 
rector, who did not like that any subject connected 
with his profession should be mooted after dinner, 

„I should be delighted,” said Mr. Surtees. 

„Nothing would give me wore pleasure,” said the 
Senator; but what I mean is this—the question is, of 
course, one of paramount iimportarce,” 

No doubt it is,” said the deluded rector. 

It is very necessary to pet good doctors.” 

4% Well; yes; ratber— considering that all men wish 
to live.” That observation, of course, came from 
Doctor Napper. : 

„And care is taken in employing a lawyer—though 
after my ex ce of yesterday, not always, I should 
say, so much care as is needful. The mau who wanis 
such aid looks about him him and gets the Lest doctor 
he can for his money, or the best lawyer. But here in 


1 he must take the clergyman provided for 
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It would be very much better for him if he did,” said 
the rector. 

‘‘A clergyman at any rate is supposed to be ap- 
pointed ; and that clergyman he must pay.” 

„Not at all,” said the rector. The clergy are paid 
by the wise provision of former ages,” ; 

„We will let that oo for the present,” said 
the Senator, ‘There he is, however he may be 

aid. How does he get there?’ Now it was the fact 

r. Mainwaring’s living had been bought for him with 
his wife’s money—a fact of which Mr. Gotobed was not 
aware, but which he would hardly have regarded had 
he known it. How does he get there!“ 

In the majority of cases the bishop puts him 
there! said Mr. Surtees, 

% And how is the bishop governed in his choice? As 
far as I can Jearn the stipends are absurdly various, one 
man getting 100/. a- year for working like a horse in a 
big town, and another 1,000/. for living an idle life in 
a luxurious country house. But the bishop, of course, 
gives the bigger plums to the best men. How is it, 
then, that the big plums find their way so often to the 
sons and sons-in-law and nephews of the bishups ”” 

Because the bishop has looked after their educa- 
tion and principles,” said the rector, 

“And taught them how to choose their wives,” said 
the Senator, with imperturbable gravity. 

„J am not the son of a bishop, Sir,“ exclaimed the 
rector. 

1 wish you bad been, Sir, if it would] have done 
‘you any good. A general can’t make his sona colonel 
at the age of twenty-five, or an admiral his son a first 
lieutenant, or a judge his a Queen’s counsellor—nor can 
the head of an office promote his to be chief secretary. 
It is only a bishop can do this; I suppose because a 
cure of souls is so much less important than the charge 
of a ship or the discipline of twenty or thirty clerks,” 

„The bishops don't do it,” said the rector fierce'y, 

„Then the statistics which have been put into my 
hands belie them. But how isit with those the bishops 
don’t appoint? There seems to me to be such a com- 
plication of absurdities as to defy explanation.” 

* : think I could explain them all,” said Mr. Surtees 
mildly, 

If you can do go satisfactorily, I shall be glad to 
hear it,” continued the Senator, who seemed in truth to 
be glad to hear no one but himself. A lad of ore- 
and-twenty learns his lessons so well that he has to be 
rewarded at his college, and a part of his reward con- 
sists in his having a parish entrusted to him when he 
is forty years old, to which he can maintain his right 
whether he bein any way trained for such work or no, 
Is that true!“ 

% His collegiate education is the best training he can 
have,” said the rector. 

44 came across a young fellow the other day,” con- 
tinued the Senator, in a very nice house, with 700/, 
a-year, and learned that he had inherited the living 
because he was his father’s second son. Some poor 
clergyman had been keeping it ready for him for the 
last fifteen years, and had to turn out as soon as this 
young spark could be made a clergyman.” 7 

“It was his father’s property,” said the rector, 
and the poor man had had great kindness shown 
him for those fifteen years,” 

‘¢Exactly—his father’s property! And this was 
what you call a cure of souls! And another man had 
absolutely had his living bought for him by his uncle— 
aw as he might have bought hima farm. He couldu't 

ave bought him the command of a regiment or a small 
judgeship, In those matters you require capacity. It 
1s only when you deal with the Church that you throw 
to the winds all ideas of fitness. Sir, or ‘Madam,’ or 
perhaps, ‘my little dear, you are bound to come to 
your places in church and — me expound the Word 
of God because I have paid a heavy sum of money for 
the privilege of teaching you, at the moderate salary of 
600/, a- year!“ 

Mr, Surtees sat aghast with his mouth open, and 
knew not how to say a word. Dr. Napper rubbed his 
red nose. Reginald Morton attempted some sugges- 
tion about the wine which fell wretchedly flat. John 
Morton ventured to tell his friend that he did not 
understand the subject, ‘‘I shall be most happy to be 
instructed,” said the Senator. 

„Understand it!“ said the rector, almost rising in 
his chair to rebuke the insolence of his guest He 
understands nothing about it, and yet he ventures to 
fall foul with unmeasured terms on an Establishment 

which has been brought to its e condition by 
the fostering care of perhaps the most pious set of 
divines that ever lived, and which has produced results 
with which those of no other Church can compare !” 

% Have I represented anything untruly?’ asked the 
Senator. 

A great deal, Sir.“ 

‘“‘Only put me right, and no man will recall his 
words more readily, Is it not the case that livings in 
the Church of England can be bought and sold ?” 

„The matter is one, Sir,” said the rector, ‘* which 
cannot be discussed in this mauner, There are two 
clergymen present to whom such larguage is dis. 
tastetul—as it is also, I hope, tothe others, who aro all 
members of the Church of England. Perhaps you will 
allow me to request that the subject may be changed.” 
After that conversation flagged and the evening was 
was by no means joyous. The rector certainly re- 
gretted that his“ 57 claret should have been ex 
pended on such a man. “I don’t think,” said he, 
when John Morton had taken the Senator away, that 
in my whole life before I ever met such a brute as that 
American Senator.” 


Thanks to Mr. Trollope! 


Tinsley has some good tales, but nothing remark- 
able. We turn from them to a paper on Wit in 
Orders, where there are some good anecdotes, the 
newest being those of Bramston, who was vicar of 
Starbury in 1720; but, on the whole, the wit is 
not first-rate. 


In Belgravia there is some powerful fictitious 
writing, the best being the ‘‘ Captain’s Last Love,” 
by Mr. Wilkie Collins. Mr. Charles Reade con- 
tributes a good paper on Doubles.” There is a 
life-like description of a“ Japanese Holiday” by 
Mr. Abell, which is well calculated to sustain the 


The Gentleman's Magazine appears with a new 
cover and new publishers, It promises remarkably 
well, and is in all respects equal to its reputation. 
Mr. McCarthy contributes the tale; Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon continues his Recovery of Palestine,” with 
personal observations; Mr. Mackay gives the 
original story of Romeo and Juliet; Karl 
Blind a wonderfully old folk lore article on the 
Boar's Head at Oxford,” and Dr. Wilson a popu- 
lar summing up of the results of Deep Sea Ex- 
plorations””—the last a good paper for dogmatising 
**Scientists,” who too often say impossible to 
what next year passes into the actual. 

In the St. James’s Magazine there is little of 
interest except ‘‘The Czar Nicholas’s Letters on 
the Crimean War.” Mr. O’Shea rightly says that 
these letters are new to English readers. We 
should like to ask how he obtained them? There 
is a fair article on Mathew Arnold by Mr. Thomas 
Bayne. but the writer is better at quotation than 
at critical analysis. 

The Argonaut is enlarged and has some good 
matter, the tale, not concluded. Mr. Baldwin 
Brown’s paper on Christian Homes,” and Re- 
ports on the Progress of Science, are the most 
original of the contents. 


The Argosy is at its best, with fiction by Johnny 
Ludlow in good form,” a good Italian tale by 
Mrs. Henry Wood, and other attractive papers. 


The Sunday Mayazine seems to us to be of a more 
theological character than usual, but there is the 
story of ‘‘ Hartleigh Towers,” and another paper on 
Bohemia by Dr. Blackie. There is nothing remark- 
able in any of the contents.——Good Words com- 
mences with what promises to be a good tale by 
Katherine Macquoid. Canon Thorold gives us 
„To Moscow and Back,” Mr. Page a good paper 
on Self- help in Science, and the other contents 
are fresh.——The Leisure Hour has a mysterious 
% Young Wife's Story,” of which we say nothing 
at present. Old Almanacks” is very good. The 
writer on Lord Stratford de Redcliffe has a greater 
estimation of that man than we have, or are ever 
likely to have. His article is an exaggerated puff, 
of a very exaggerated person. Miss Bird on 
„Australia is pleasant, and Mr. Hood on The 
Great Smith Family” both informing and humorous. 
——In Sunday at Home we have papers by 
Frances Brown, Dr. Stoughton; and others, with 
a good page for the young by Christie Redfern.” 
——Cassell’s Family Magazine has some capital short 
tales and useful articles, but we do wish that this 
and all other magazines would leave out music from 
their pages. It is always trash, as in this instance, 
By-the-bye, let us recommend the Miniature 
Stories. —— The Quiver has a good tale and a well- 
written bit on Rest,” by Dr. Allon, with a paper 
by Dr. Farrar. We should be glad to see here as 
elesewhere the omission of all that is called 
“poetry.” It is a little too bad to fill magazines 
with such padding.——-The Day of Rest has very 
varied contents—some twenty-five articles, includ- 
ing an astronomical one by Mr. Procter that is 
worth the whole number. Good Things is distin- 
guished by a fairy tale from the pen of Mr. George 
MacDonald — delightful—and there is a capital 
Hungarian tale of the ‘‘ Owl’s Castle.” Mr. Forbes 
also gives a good paper on Sir William Arm- 
strong.—— Of miscellaneous periodicals we have 
received, besides, the Mother's Friend, always 
useful, the Jireside, with the usual quantity 
of religious matter, the Christian Treasury, edited 
by Dr. Bonar, who well sustains the reputation 
given to the magazine Home Words, &c. 


In science let us recommend heartily Hardwicke’s 
Science Gossip, which seems to be better than ever. 
The Animal World is always welcome, and 
should have a great circulation amongst children 
and in schools. The Gardeners’ Magazine we have 
often spoken of as the magazine for both amateurs 
and professionals, It is, besides, a marvel of 
cheapness. 


The editor of the Congregationalist commences the 
New Year vigorously. The paper on Some 
Present Aspects of Theological Thought amongst 
Congregationalists,” by Mr. Dale, is one to be 
thought over. We are drifting, but suppose we 
are ascending? The other papers of note are on 
‘¢ Rural Nonconformity,” University Local Exami- 
nations,” and Liturgical Revision.” — The Evan- 
gelical Magazine is now under the editorship of Dr. 
H. R. Reynolds. We spoke lately of the obvious 
improvement in this journal: the improvement 
will, no doubt, be continued. 
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Standard Authors. By E. Sroonzer. (Cassell, 


Petter, and Galpin.) To those, and they are many 

and increasing every day, who love instructive 

reading and yet cannot get easy access to our classic 

writers, this little volume will be a prize, It con- 

tains sixteen pieces from Dr. Arnold, Dean Stanley, 

Mr. Motley, Dean Milman, Tytler's History of 

Scotland,” Archbishop Tait, Mr. Froude, Mr. Car- 

lyle, and Mr. Prescott. Miss Spooner clearly under- 

stands the art of selection ; for in all the pieces we 

have striking narrative, or powerful picture, exactly 

suited, in our idea, to make the book become 

speedily a popular one. For a school-prize or a 
gift-book we can hardly imagine anything better. 

Nameless, by F. A. NewBoutp (Remington and 

Co.), is a novel of a somewhat old school. It in- 

cludes amongst its incidents the theft of a child— 

the child growing to wonderful beauty, and entranc- 

ing no less a person than the Duke of Jersy—con- 

fession of the crime, and everybody made happy 

ever afterwards. If our readers are attracted by 
this brief description, well and good ; but we fancy 
they could find better reading.——Scylla and 

Charybdis, by S. M. Hotwortuy (J. Nisbet and 
Co.), has some really healthy and good thoughts 
concerning many social subjects, but they are not 
sufficiently worked up. Still, the purpose is good, 

and there is culture in the writing. Resurrec- 
tion; Mat is it? By Jauxs CROSss. (Houlston and 
Sons.) This writer vindicates a theory for holding 
which he appears to have been excommunicated 
by some ecclesiastical society. He does not believe 
in the resurrection of the flesh ; he does believe in 
the resurrection of the dead. The distinction of 
course is a great one, but why it should lead to 
excommunication is difficult to conceive, for mors 
persons than Mr. Cross imagines hold to his theory 
in this respect, if not to all the details which 
he connects with it. His work is, for the most 
part, written with knowledge and understanding, 
but when he mixes up with it a scheme of the in- 
terpretation of prophecy, including, of course, the 
Book of Revelation, and joins on to that the doc- 
trine of the Millenium, we part company with him. 
Otherwise his vindication is not an unworthy one. 
——Shall We Live Again? by JostsH GLODE Sra- 
PLETON (Remington and Co.) is a work of very 
different order. There a is tender narrative preface 
in prose, and then we go on with the author into 
a dream in verse in which are seen the spirits of 
his father, mother, and sister in the Paradise of the 
blessed. There is some imagination in the poem, 
but the versification is stiff and the words sometimes 
tawdry. Mr, Stapleton has been too ambitious. 
He has lyrical power ; but not power for the work 
he has attempted. His description of Paradise 
resembles a little too much that of an Eastern 
palace.——The Cross and iis Dominion, by WII- 
LIAM PENN (Elliot Stock) will be thought by most 
readers to be not the remarkable work which the 
author judges it to be. Mr. Penn has been in- 
creasingly struck with the narrowness of the scheme 
of redemption as exhibited in very much of the 
religious literature of the day.” With regard to 
his own theory, men of little minds are ill at 
ease, and likely to lose their self-possession in the 
pressure of views so vast as to be practically illi- 
mitable,” &c. After all, what are Mr. Penn’s 
views? Simply that the Gospel should be 
preached to every creature, and that it is available 
for all. Furthermore Mr. Penn rejects the bap- 
tismal views of all the sects, and thinks that 
everybody who has had the Gospel offered to him 
should be baptized at once. Our readers can 
think over these views.——A fourth edition of the 
Rev. G. B. Johnson’s Our Principles is before us. 
(James Clarke and Co.) This little work should 
be well-known amongst the Congregational 
Churches. One of its best features is the list of 
references at the end of each section. Ned 
Heathcoat’s Model Engine (Religious Tract Society) 
is a tale illustrative of the results of good cha- 
racter and perseverance allied to intelligence. A 
capital tale for boys in many ways.——The Her- 
ring Boat is from the same publishers, Here 
two boys, left as orphans, quarrel over the 
right to their father’s boat. The tale tells 
what came of the quarrel, and should be 
a lesson against revenge.——The Tract Society 
has also sent the Fortunes of Fenbourne—another 
tale of boats and boys, some of the incidents of 
which are told with considerable tenderness and 
sympathy.——May’s Christmas Holidays comes from 
the same publishers, and has a good lesson of the 
power of gentleness and unselfishness.——Always 
too Late. (Tract Society.) Does any boy who reads 
this title feel a little smart of conscience in reading 
it? Then let him have his conscience strengthened 
by seeing what became of Robert Wilton, the boy 


| who was always too late.“ In the Hive and lis 
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Wonders (Tract Society) there is a very clear and | 
interesting account of bees with good illustrations 
It is a well-written chapter in natural history. 

Myra’s Annual Album is a very handsome quarto 
volume, profusely illustrated with engravings of 
ladies’ dresses and fashions, with many practical 
dressmaking directions, Domestic hints and in- 
structions of all kinds are added, with some light 
literature, and the usual almanac information. It 
is a useful as well as a handsome book. 

We have seme more volumes of periodicals before 
us. The Christian Treasury in green and red con- 
tains more than 600 pages of useful and devout 
Christian reading. Of the general conduct of this 
magazine we have often spoken. The Preacher’s 
Annual for 1877 (R. D. Dickinson) is a remarkable 
collection. There are given in these pages the 
whole of Mr. Withrow’s ‘‘ Catacombs of Rome,” 
Professor Bartlett’s “annihilation theory,” Mr. 
Taylor’s lecture on Preaching,” besides some of 
the [best modern sermons.——The 7'ract Magazine 
for the past year is also collected into a volume. 
Is there any need to describe our old friend ? 


i 
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Miscellaneous. 


— — 


EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE.—An important 
alteration has been made in the plans of the Com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Lieu- 
tenant Kitchener was to start for the East yes- 
terday, to take the command of the survey in the 
field. He will have with him four non-commis- 
sioned officers of Royal Engineers, including Ser- 
geant Armstrong, who has been in the survey from 
the commencement. The programme of work for 
the year includes the completion of the survey of 
Western Palestine, with the levelling of the Sea of 
Galilee, and the revision of the whole map. Mean- 
time, Lieutenant Conder remains at home, and 
continues his valuable services to the committee in 
the preparation of the memoirs and the reduction 
to shape of his voluminous notes. Mr. John D. 
Crace will contribute a design for the stone work. 
The London correspondent of the Manchester Guar- 
dian says :—‘‘I learn on good authority that Pales- 
tine is virtually in the marxet, and may at any 
moment become the property of the highest bidder. 
I am informed that an Armenian has arrived in 
London with power from the Turkish Government 
to negotiate the sale of the Holy Land. This gen- 
tleman hopes that among the wealthy Hebrew 
capitalists of this city he may find a purchaser. 
Althougù this announcement reads like a passage 
from one of the most sensational of Dr. Cumming’s 
sermons, persons in whose veracity confidence may 
be placed allege that it is strictly true.” 

LIFEBOAT SERVICES IN 1876.—The lifeboats of 
the National Lifeboat Institution during the storms 
of the year which has just closed rendered signal 
service in saving life from shipwreck, on various 
parts of the United Kingdom. The long list shows 
a total of 498 lives rescued by the society’s life- 
boats during the year, in addition to 18 vessels 
saved from destruction. In the same period the 
Lifeboat Institution granted rewards for savin 
85 lives by fishing and other boats, making a to 
of 583 lives saved last year, mainly through its 
instrumentality. It should be also stated that the 
launches of the lifeboats, unattended with positive 
results, have, as in previous years, been during the 
year very frequent. But on such occasions there is 
no time for hesitation, and the lifeboat proceeds 
out at once to offer help, which, as it often hap- 
pens, the vessel in distress may not, from various 
subsequent causes, ultimately need. Altogether, 
since its formation, the society has contributed to 
the saving of 24,372 shipwrecked persons, for which 
services it has granted 968 gold and silver medals, 
besides pecuniary rewards to the amount of 
50,0207. Again, it is most gratifying and 
encouraging to know that, notwithstanding the 

eril and exposure incurred by the gallant crews 

ast year, only one life was lost from the 256 life- 

boats of the society, although about 12,000 men 
were out in them on all occasions during the twelve 
months. 


‘Gleanings. 
— — 

An old lady crossed over a bridge marked Dan - 
. * without seeing the sign. On being ia- 
ormed of the fact on the other side, she instantly 
turned in great alarm and recrossed it. 

„Which side of the street do you live on, Mrs. 
Kipple?” asked a counsel, cross-examining a wit- 
ness. On either side, sir. If you go one way it's 
on the right side. If you go the other way it's on 
the left.’ 

A few days ago a shopkeeper in Forfar left on his 
shop-door the following announcement for the 
information of his customers :—‘‘ Going to a wed- 
ding. Business will be resumed to-morrow at 
eleven o’clock.” | 

Josh Billings says it has been observed that law 
is like a sieve ; you may see through it, but you 
must be considerably reduced before you can get 
through it. Nobody ever got through a sieve 
without liquidating himself. 

When M. Scribe replied to the millionaire who 
wanted him to lend the use of his genius for a con- 
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sideration, that it was contrary to Scripture for a 
horse and an ass to plough together, the man 
wittily parried the thrust by saying, By what 
right do you call me a horse? 

In his lecture at the Society of Arts the other 
day on The Sun and his Family,“ Mr. R. A. 
Proctor hazarded the opinion that none of the 
heavenly bodies have yet arrived at such a state of 
maturity as to permit of their being inhabited by 
any living being, except one of the moons or satel- 
lites of Saturn. 

A Decipep Reproor.—A young brother in Ame- 
rica, who was desirous of improving his style as a 
pulpit orator, wrote to Jacob Gruber, a quaint old 
Methodist preacher, asking instruction. The young 
man had contracted the habit of prolonging his 
words, especially when under excitement, Regard- 
ing this as the most serious defect in bis elocution, 
Gruber sent him the following laconic reply: 
Dear ah Brother-ah :—When-ah you - ah go-ah to- 
ah preach-ah, take -ah care-ah you - ah don't- ah say - 
ah ah-ha! Yours ah, JAcoB-AH GRUBER-AH.” 

A Risky InTeRPRETAaTION.—The Noch roundly 
asserts that all the proceedings of the Con- 
ference at Constantinople are merely ‘‘ prepara- 
tions for acampaign which, in all its main features, 
was arranged and announced more than two thou- 
sand years ago” in the Book of Daniel (ch. xi.). 
This country, it adds, has taken to itself the 
character of King of the South,” with Russia as 
King of the North” for her eventual antagonist. 
[This is very courageous of the Rock, seeing that 
Russia and England are just now capital friends, 
and that, according to the adherents of Turkey, 
Russia is going to pieces through internal diffi- 
culties. ] | 

AN ILLVSstox DisPELLED.—A lawyer built him- 
self an office in the form of a hexagon, or six- 
equare. The novelty of the structure attracted 
the attention of some Irishmen who were passing 
by ; they madea full stop, and viewed the building 
very critically. The lawyer, somewhat disgusted 
by their curiosity, lifted up the window, put out 
his head, aod addressed them. What do you 
stand here for, like a pack of blockheads, gazing 
at my office? Do you take it for a church?” 
Sure, said one of them, I was thinking so, till 
I saw the divil poke his head out of the windy!” 

CLERICAL TuRoats. — Concerning Clerical 
Throats,” the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon makes the fol- 
lowing remarks :—‘‘ If you wish to ruin your throats 
you can speedily do so ; but if you wish to preserve 
them, note what is now laid before you. I have 
often compared the voice to a drum. If the 
drummer should always strike on one place on the 
head of the drum, the skin would soon wear into a 
hole ; but how much longer it would have lasted 
him if he had varied his thumping, and had used the 
entire surface of the drumhead! So it is with a 
man’s voice. If he uses always the same tone, he 
will wear a hole in that part of the throat which is 
most exercised in pronouncing tbat monotone, and 
very soon he will suffer from bronchitis. I have 
heard surgeons affirm that Dissenting bronchitis 
differs from the Church of England article. There 
is an ecclesiastical twang which is much admired in 
the Establishment—a sort of steeple-in-the-throat 
grandeur—an aristocfatic, theologic, parsonic, super- 
natural, infra-human mouthing of language and 
rolling over of words.” 

JUDGING BY APPEARANCES.—Qn one occasion 
Webster, the American Senator, was on his way to 
his duties at Washington. He was compelled to 
proceed at night by stage from Baltimore. He had 
no travelling eompanion, and the driver had a sort 
of felon-look which produced no inconsiderable 
alarm in the Senator, ‘‘I endeavoured to tranquil- 
lise myself,” said Webster, and had partly suc- 
ceeded, when we reached the dark woods, between 
Bladensbury and Washington—a proper scene for 
murder or outrage—and here, I confess, my courage 
again deserted me. Just then the driver turned 
to me, and, with a gruff voice, inquired my name. 
I gave it to him. ‘ Where are you going?’ said 
he. The reply was, ‘To Washington. am a 
Senator.’ Sine this the driver seized me fer- 
vently by the hand, and exclaimed, ‘How glad 
Iam! I have been trembing in my seat for the last 
hour, for when I looked at you I took you to be a 
highwayman.’ ” 7 

Ingenious Toys IN PARIS The fertile imagina - 
tion of Parisian inventors (writes a correspondent) 
usually produces for sale on New Year's Day a 
number of ingenious toys at a few sous apiece, the 
design of which is a real problem of skill. Thus, 
in former years, there might be bought for a shil- 
ling cats blowing a trumpet, polichinelles dancing 
a furious can-can on a wheel revolving at express 
speed, automatic shuttlecocks flying aloft, and a 
hundred other devices. This time inventors have 
been fewer, and we have to be content with the 
usual rabbit and polichinelle. The daisy which 
answers silly questions by turning round, and the 
thermometer of love, which seems to be of English 
importation, are about the only novelties. There 
are, however, two houses which have shown 
more ingenuity than the rest, and have intro- 
duced politics into their toys. The first is a 
dollseller, who apparently sells dolls only, but, 
on your resolving to purchase, he offers you 
his concealed — doubtless forbidden wares. 
and {sells you political puppets. Now it is a 
Russian General and a Turk, fastened to the same 
string. On pulling a kuot, the Russian is astride 


like manner gives a blow with his fist on the 


on the Tark’s shoulders. A Prussian cuirassier in 


Russian helmet, and further on, jn the middle of 
la group, still fastened to one string, a handsome 
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lish officer, in splendid scarlet uniform, makes 
a Turk whirl round in one hand and a Russian in 
the other, and administers kicks to three or four 
figures floating around him. The most i 
vendor, however, is certainly the inventor of a toy 
which he calls the Eastern Question.” It is a 
steel cregcent, round which hang a certain number 
of rings em together anyhow. The question is to 
remedy this confusion. The more you try the less 
you succeed, for at every fresh attempt the more 
entangled the rings become. In the end the 
vendor divides the crescent into several pieces, and 
the rings arrange themselves in the simplest way 
imaginable, — Times. 
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THOUSANDS are unable to take Cocoa because the varie - 
tics commonly sold are mixed with starch, under the plea of 
rendering them soluble; while really making them thick, 
heavy, and indigestible. This may be easily detected, for if 
cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addition of starch. 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence ia genuine; it is therefore three 
times the strength of these cocoas, and a refreshing beverage 
like tea or coffee. 3 11 


Births, Marringes, and Deaths, 


DEATHS. 


BEDELLS.—Jan, 1, Eleanor Gertrude, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Joseph Bedelle, the Bank, Lutterworth, in the 20th 
year of her ege. | 

MELLOR.— Jan. 7, at Shaw Royal, Halifax, Caroline Mar- 
Fare the beloved wife of Enoch Mellor, D. D., aged 61. 

riends will please accept this intimation, 

ROBINSON.—Jan. 8, at Luton, in bis 54th year, Charles 
Robinson, Deacon of the Congregational Church, and 
brother of Robert Robinson, Home Secretary of London 
Missionary Society. 


THROAT IRRITATION.—The throat and windpipe are espe- 
cially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 
tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the 
voice. For these symptoms use — in the form of 
jujubes. Glycerine, in these agreeable confections, being in 
proximity to the glands at the woment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
6d. and 1s. boxes (by post for 14 stamps), labelled, “Jamzs 
Epes and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle- 
street, and 170, Piccadilly, London.” 

“Given Away.”—A Pocket Alx ANA for 1877, sent 
free per post, on sending address to Mesers. Horniman, Tea 
Importers, london, or had Gratis of their Agents, chemists 


and confectioners, The Almanac shows views of Messrs. 


Horniman’s ted plantation in China” and 2 of 
Horniman’s tea to England.” 3,538 Agents this 
celebrated Packet Tea, which has been in great demand for 
forty years. 


Rxckirr's Paris Biug.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public has been attended by the usual 
result—vis., a flood of imitations. The merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general ep nce 
of the wrappers resemble that of genuine article. The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue” on each packet. 


CaRDINaL Ecru, orn Cream.—Jupson’s Dyres.— 
White goods may be dyed in five minutes. Ribbous, s.lks, 
feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, veile, handkerchiefs, clouds, 
bernouses, Shetl ind shawls, or any amall article of dress, can 
eas'ly be dyed without soiling the hands. Violet, enta, 
crimsun, Mauve, purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence 
per bottle, Sold by Chemists and Stationers. 

ARTIFICIAL Turn AND Parnizess Denvietasy.— 
M. E. ‘l'oomey (Surgeon-Dentist) guarantees entire freedom 
from pain in the ex'raction of Teeth by the use of Nitrous 
Oxide, or Laughing Gas, and adapts to the mouth One Tooth 
to a Complete Set (by eanstion), this beauti 


2 * 4— ful invention 
entirely dispensing with spri an ering Support 
to Loose or — Teeth. 54, Rathbone-place (three doors 
from Uxford-street). A Single Tooth from 5s, 

Fits.—Epileptic Fits or Falling BSickness.—A certain 
method of cure has been discovered for this distressing com 

laint by a physician, who is desirous that all sufferers mag 
nefit by this providential discovery ; it is never known te 
fail, and will cure the most hopeless case after all othe 
means have been tried. Full particulars will be sent by poss 
to any person free of Address, Mr. Williams, 10, 
Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, on. 

HoLLOWa's Pitts—Easy Dios rox. — Any one dis- 
tracted by that demon of discomfort, bad digestion, should 
send for a box of these Pills, round which are wrapped brief, 
sagacious, and practical instructions, For removing dys- 
pepsia these admirable Pills cannot be too highly ted 
tor the wholesome 12 they exert over all disorders of the 
stomach, liver and kidneys, and bowels. They instanta- 
neously relieve and steadily work out a thorough cure, and in 
their course dispel headaches, biliousness, flatulency, and de- 
pression of spirit. It is wonderful to watch the daily im- 

rovement of the complexion as Holloway’s ite. pasty the 
Jost both 


lood, and restore plumpuess to the face, which 
flesh and colour. ‘These Pills combine every exce 
desirable in a domestic remedy. 


A dbertisements, 


A YQUNG LADY desires a RE-ENGAGE.- 
MENT in a family. Her acquirements are 
English, French, Music, and Singing. She is eccustomed to 
children, being one of a large family, and 16 a Member of a 
Christian Church, and first-rate refereuces can be given.— 
Address, Y Z, Mr. A. Hughes, 59, Fenchurch-street, London. 


iw IST REQUIRED, for Highgate Con- 

gregational Church. Two Manual Organ 1 
and Sons. — Address, with copies of testimonials, &c., to J. 
H. Lloyd, Esq, Hillside, Jacksou's Love, Highgate, N. 


a e. BARRY ROAD, EAST 
DULWICH.—A Lady, of twenty-two years’ ex- 
perience in teaching, offers superior EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANTAGES to Parents desirous of placing their 
Daughters in a happy home. Professors atteud. Good 
references. ‘Terms moderate and inelusive.— Address the 
Principal, Mrs. Holmes. : 


' 


PUPILS REASSEMBLE, Janvary 24, 
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65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 
WATCHES WATCHES 


FROM £10 TO £100. 


TO CLOCK 
PURCHASERS. 
having 


BENNETT, 


CLOCKS 


OHN BENNETT, WATOH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


HOMAS COOPER’S ENGAGEMENTS 
for the Year 1877. 
JANUARY.—1 to 19. During these days of rest, corre- 
ents will please to address me at 2, 
ortland Place, St. Mary's Street, Lincoln. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, Stone (Staffordshire). 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, Birmingham. 

6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 


rmingha } 
16, 17, 18 19, 20, 21, 29, Leicester. 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, Melton Mowbray (Leicester- 
snire). 


Arz. — I, 2, 5. 4, 5, 6, Lincoln. 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, Stoke-on-Trent. 
13, 14, ie) 16, 17, 18, 19, Longton (Staffordshire 
otteries). 
20, 1. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, Hanley (Staffordshire 


1 
27, 28, 29, 30, Burslem (Staffordshire Potteries). 
Mar.—1, 2, 3, Burslem. 

4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, Old Basford (near Nottingham). 
11 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, Nottingham. 


17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
$1, Lincoln, 
Junz.—l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, London.“ 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, Portsmouth. 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, Ryde (Isle of Wight). 
29, 30, 4% 
JuLy.—1l, 2. 3, 4, 5, Newport (Isle of Wight). 
, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, Southampton. 
18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, Winchester. 


— 
— 
~ 


22, 23, 24, London.“ 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, Lincoln. 
Aveust,-—l to $1. Durin these weeks of rest, corre- 
spondents lease to address me at 2, 
ortland Place, St. Mary’s Street, Lincoln. 
SzrTemBERn.—1], 2 3 4, 5, 6, 7, Lincoln. 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 Harrogate (Yorkshire). 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, Felling (near Gateshead). 
21, 22, 28, 24, 25, 26, 27, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
28, 29, 30, Hexham (Northumberland). 
OcrosgR.—1, 2, 3, 4, Hexham (Northumberland). 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, North Shields, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, South Shields. 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, Sunderland. 
26, 27, 28, 28, 30, 31, rye 
NovaMBEr.—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, Stockton-on-Tees, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, Whitby (Yorkshire), 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, York. 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, Scarborough. 
DscemBeRr.—l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Bridlington Quay. 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, Beverley (Yorkshire). 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, Hull. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, Lincoln. 
During the time I an to be in London, Letters to be ad- 
dressed to the care of “ Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27, 
Paternoster-row, London, E.C.” | 
Letters to be addressed, ‘Tuomas Coopzr, Lec- 
turer on Christianity,” at the town to which I am a 
pointed, as ron, Staffordshire”; “BirMINGHAM” ; 
‘MBASHAM, NEAR ATHERSTONE,” &c. 
++ Also, Letters addressed, at any time, to Mrs. Cooper, 
2, Portland-place, St. Mary’s-street, LINCOLN, will be duly 
forwarded tome, 
„„ Correspondents are requested Nor to put “ Post 
Office” on their Letters to me. T. C. 


OURNEMOUTH.—ANGLO-FRENCH COL- 
LEGE for YOUNG LADIES, Roseneath, West 
Chff.—For Pros; eetuses apply to Miss Newell, M. C. P., (late 
Priucipal of the Fiench College, Tollington-park, London, N.) 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
ST. MARGARET’S, RICHMOND, SURREY. 

Lady Principal—Mrs, EDWARD SMITH. 
The School work is under the direction of F. Rush, Eeq, 
B. A., who Teaches in the School Daily; and the terms for 
oarders include English, Latin, French, German, matke- 
matics, science, and plain needlework. 


„ ACADEMY, 


ROME. 
The NEXT QUARTER will begin on Tuurspay, 
January 25th. 


LACK POOL. — MERCHANTS’ 
EXTENSION. Sixteen Rooms added 


COLLEGE 


for 20 more 


INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Principal—Rev, W. H. GRIFFITH, M. A. (Lond.) 

Second Master — THOMAS POWELL. Esq, M.A. (Oxon) 
Mathematical Master —J. L. McKENZIE, Esq., B. A. 
English Master — . C. LAMBERT, Esq., B. A. 


Aud Five Assistant Masters. 


same estate. 
For Prospectus or further particulars apply to the Rev. the 


The present College, which was opened in the year 1870, occupies an elevate and healthy site in its own grounds of 
twenty-five acres, about one mile from the town, will accommodate 150 Pupils, and is provided with complete gymnastic 
apparatus, airy covered playground, and spacious swimming bath 100 ft. by 30 ft., supplied by a stream of excellent water. 
The College now contaims 124 Boys, and is available for Pu 

Tae Committee have recently added a JUNIOR SCHOOL, for the preliminary t-aining of Boys between seven and ten 
years of age, with School Premises and Playgrounds eutirely separate from those of the College, but situated upon “the 


pi's between the ages of nine and eighteen years. 


Principal, or to Mr. Edward Bayly, Secretary. 


The VACATION TERMINATES on Faripay, JAN UART 26. 


| NIVERSITY COLLEGE (or North London) 

HOSPITAL is in urgent NEED of FUNDS to meet 
current expenses. Contributions thankfully received by 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Bankers, Strand, and by the Secre- 


tary at the Hospital. 
H. J. KELLY, R. N. 
Christmas, 1876. 


WpPvcation FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Under the Superintendence of the Misses HEWITT, 
36, Hilldrop Road, Tuffnell Park, London, N. 


The Misses Hewitt, who have had many years’ experience 
in the Education and training of Young Ladies, have 
VACANCIES for a few additional BOARDERS. 

They aim at combining a solid education, in harmony w th 
modern requirements, with the advantages of family life. 
Besides English and Foreign Gover.esses, both resident, 
the Misses Hewitt are assisted by the following Professors :— 


Music—Mr. J. Baptiste Calkin. 

French—M. de Lamartiniète, B.A., LL.B. 

German—Friulein Holst. 

Drawing— Mr. W. Bolton. 

Dancing — Madame di Tegnone. 

Singing Mr. W. Winn. 

Calisthenics— Professor Munday. 

The Course of Education is divided into Three Terms. The 
NEXT TERM will commence on Monpay, Jan. 22. 

References kindly permitted 1o Miss Buss, Principal of 

the North London Collegiate School for Ladies; the Rev. 

Mark Wilks; the Rev. Edward White; the Rev. Francis 

Tucker, B.A.; the Rev. F. Gotch, IL. D., of Bristol; and J. 

Carvell Williams, Esq. 

% The Misses Hewitt will be happy to forward Prospec- 

tuses on application. 


HE ADDISCOMBE HIGH SCHOOL 

(Boarding) tor YOUNG LADIES, MOIRA HOUSE, 
Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey, 

Principals— 

Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH. 
Conducted in consonance with the movement for the 
higher education of Ladies. 

h, German, and Music (Practical and Theoretical) are 
made special objects of study, and most effectively taught. 
The NEXT TERM begins Tuespay, January 23rd. 
Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full particulars, 
may be had on application to the Principals. 


Ir. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 


First Master—JAS. FISON, Esq., M.A. (Lend.) 


Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. 


Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Miss D'ESTERRE HUGHES, 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders 


3 to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
rincipal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


Nenn GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Heap Master—Rev, RICHARD ALLIOTT, B. A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH MASTERS. 
G. H. Bianchi, Esq, B. A., St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
(Let in the 2nd Claes Classical Honours, 1874); Rev. James 
Mclsaacs, M.A., Glasgow; Rev. James Legge, M. A., Aber- 
deen; A. Hopkins, Esq, 
Matnematics—G. N. Hooker, Esq. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN—Paul Rosselet, Esq. 
Science—W, H. Hicks, Eeq, M.A, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge (7th Wrangler, 1874). 
* NEXT TERM will commence on January 19th, 


For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Head Master or the 
Local Sec., Mr. Boardman, Eust of England Nonconſormist 
School Company, Limited. — 


AST of ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Chairman of Directors—WOODHAM DEATH, Eaq. 
Lady Principal—Miss LEWIN 
(Late of Milton Mount College), assisted by Resident 
English and Foreign Governesses. 
Visiting Professors attend from London and Cambridge. 
Pupils are prepared for University Examinations. 
For Prospectuses apply to the Lady Principal; or to the 
a i „Davide, Hon, Sec., 4, St. George’s-square, 
pton, E. 
East Anglian Girls’ College Company, Limited. 


b chere SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


Midsummer Examination of the Royal College of Pre- 
ceptors. Twelve Prises given by the Council. Six are this 
summer taken by Pupils of this School, vis. :— 


Ist General Proficiency, 2nd General Proficiency. 
let Mathematics. 2nd Natural Science. 
lat Natural Science. 2nd Classics. 


TERM began on Sepremser 2). 


For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Mr. JOHN 
STEWART. 


YME HOUSE SCHOOL, EYTHORNE, 
DOVER (Established over fifty years). 


Principal—Rev. T. DAVIES. Terms, 30 to 40 guineas per 
ao num. This School, conducted on Christian principles aims, 
at giving a sound physical, meutal, and moral education. 


Reference to Ministers and others. 


(ese HOUSE, Southgate, Middlesex, N. 
Established 72 years. Seven miles from King’s Cross 
Station, on the Great Northern. ; 
Conducted by Mr. M. THOMSON, 
Terms—25, 30, and 40 guineas per annum, according to 
age and studies. Treatment, kind and parental. Diet, best 
and unlimited. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap MAsr RRR 
RICHARD r. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council o. 
the Philological Society, &c., de. 
Vics-MastTerR-— 
Rev. ROBERT 


HARLEY, F. R. S., F R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Literary and Philosnphical & iety of Man. 
chester, Member of London Mathematical Societ 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedal 
College, Bradford, &c. 

ASSISTANT Masters— 

JAMES A, H. MURRAY, Esq., II. D. (Edin.), B.A. 
F. E. I. S., Member of the Council cf he Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eug. 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of Loudon, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., B.A. (Lond. and Camb.), 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; First Class in Mathe. 
matics at the University of London. 

JAMES WOOD, Esq., M.A. Loni. (in Branch I., Classics) 

8. EMERY, Eat, BA. Load. 

we 9 

Lavy RxsIDbENT—Miss COOKE. 
The LENT TERM commences Taurspay, 
. 1 1877. i 
Prospectuses and further information, a to the 
Master, at the School, or to the a 


Boys, Full prospectus, address 
9 BAAC GREGOBY, F.R.G.S, 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CHESHUNT, LONDON, N. 


Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A. (Gold Medallist), 
University of London, and Fellow of University College, 
London. Formerly of Cheshunt College, Inclusive terms 
from 48 Guineas per annum, 


For particulars, apply as above. 


XFORD COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
ee (HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL), 


The success of this School for thirty-six years arises 
from the fact that great attention is paid to subjects te- 
quned in commercial life. Boys have excelled in 
writing, arithmetic, French, bookkeeping, and mercantile 
correspondence. Pupils from this school have passed the 
Pharmaceutical Society’s Examinations and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations in Honours. References to 
parents in all parts.of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two 
or 28 ae. | : 4 
or views an rospectus apply to the principals, 
Messrs. J. and J. W. Marsh, e 


EATHFIELD ROAD, HANDSWORTH, 
BIRMINGHAM. i 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Conducted b 
Miss TOLLER, with the assistance of Masters and an effi- 
cient resident Teacher. 
The WINTER TERM will begin on FRID Ax, Jan. 19. 


Manufacturer's Stock of Black Stuffs for Winter Dresses, at 
Cheap Prices. 


ESSRS. JAY having bought, at a large dis- 

count from the original prices, a manufacturer’s stock 

of black stuffs, they are now selling the same at the following 
low prices :— 


10d. per yard, late 14d. 
IId. wh late 16d. 


12d. „ late 18d 
Serra Jate 21d. 
1 late 28. 6d 


Crapes from 28, 9d. r yard, 
JAY’S, Regent Street. 


Extract from “ Le Courrier de l' Europe, Dec. 16, 1876. 
i; MAISON JAY, de Regent-street, qui est 


la pus élézante et la plus considérable des maisons de 
deuil, non seulement de Londres, mais de l'Europe, prépare 
pour lundi (18 Decembre) uue spendide ex position de Robes de 
son, qui inaugurera une galerie nouvelle de )’établisse- 
ment. Nous engageons vivement nos lectrices à ne pas 
manquer de visiter les belies nouveautés qui seront produites 


à cette occasion, 
JAY’S, Regeut street, 


* ING DRESSES, 2 guineas and 23 — 
The newest and most fashionable style, and made of 
non-crushing black tulle, Fngravings of the same, postage 
free, ou application. 


Heed ’ ; 
R. H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, S. E. 


JAY’S, 
Tue London General Mouzajng Warenouse, Regent Street, W, 
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CITROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
FIRST TERM will begin Tuurspay, Jan. 25. 


ae THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


BILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1831, 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by 
Seven competent Masters, | 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., M. P., Halifax, Chairman. 
W. H. LEE, Esq., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


CoMMITTER. 


Rey. Robert Bruce, M.A.,|T.W.Burnley, Esq., Gomersal. 

Huddersfield. L. Shepherd, Esq., Dewsbury, 
Rev.Bryan Dale,M.A.,Halifax. | James gshun, Esq., Leeds. 
Rev. Chas, Illingworth, York. | Esau Hanson, Esq., Halifax. 
Rev. J. James, F S. S., Morley. H. 8 Ag 
Rev. James Rae, B. A., Batley. W. fl. Lee, Esq, J. P., 
Rev. J. R. Wolstenholme, Woekefield. 

M. A., Wakefield. Joshua Taylor, Esq., Batley. 
I. Briggs, Esq.,J.P., Wakefield. | Prf.Wilkins,M.A., Manchester 

“The School itself is an exce'lently-contrived building, 
where. . . . nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be s for 
healthiness,”—Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

The Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary. The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

The course of instruction includes all branches ot à soucd 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 80 as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. | 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

For l’rospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
2 aud further informat on, apply to the Principal or 

‘ ary. 


— — 
— 


ENBY: THe Maperra or W ALS. GREEN. 

_ HILL SCHOOL (Boys), ST. MARY’S HILL 
SCHOOL (Grrzs). ’ : 
3 H. GOW ARD, M. A., LL. B. (London), and 

Mrs. GWA RD, sith a large staff of Resident Assistants, 

English and Foreign. 

The Houses, School Premises, and extensive Grounds, are 
excellently adapted for Scholastic purposes. The Establish- 
ments are quite distinct, and are beautifully situated within 
a few minutes’ walk of the sea. 


ADIES’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, OXFORD 
HOUSE, BICESTER, OXON, conducted by the 
Misses SIMMONS. 

This o'd-established school affords, on moderate terms, 
educational advantages of the highest order, combined with 
liberal domestic treatment, The premises are spacious, and 
have been specially arranged for scholastic purposes. There 
isa nigh with croquet-lawn for the recreation of the 
pup 15 ferences to Nonconformist Ministers and parents 

pupils. 


OLEBROOKE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
GREEN LANES, LONDON, N. 
Prineipals— Misses SALMON and TUCKER. 


28 Education. Careful training. Particulars of 
Fee and Studies in Prospectus, 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Haan Master— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Len- 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
33 College, London, Fellow of University College, 

on. a 


Srconp MAsrE— 
JAMES SHA W, Esd., B. A., (London), First in the First 
class in Classical Honours at both First and Second B. A. 
Examinations, 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 
The College enjoys the following Ar — 


The Directors’ Scholarship ......... Guineas per annum, 
Senior Tettenhall ,, _,........ ” 
Junior Tettenhall ,, — ......... 25 * 
Tenable at the College. 
The Shaw Scholarship ............ £30 per annum. 
The Mander 


Tenable for three years at the Oxford, Cambridge, or 
) London Universities, 


For Prospectus and information as to Scholarships, Kc. 


A* to the Head Master, or to the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, 
A. 


Secretary, Lettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 
WINTER TERM, from JAN. 16 to ArRIL 15. 


A large Swimming-bath is now provided on the college 


premises 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Me 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. 


Money received on Deposit. 


For terms, apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


lated and Ada 


London. 
under Ten, 6d. Open from 12 till 5 and 7 till 10. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Entire Change of 
Entertainment.—H YLDEMOER, a Fairy Story with 
a Ghost Effect, by Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Trans- 
ed by Mr. Epwarp Rosz. CHRISTMAS 
AND ITS CUSIOMS; and a New Optical Entertainment, 
consisting of FAMOUS STATUARY UNDER THE LIME 
LIGHT, and the SHAVOW PANTOMIME, by Mr. J. 
L. kine. CHEMICAL MAGIC, by Professor GARDNER. 
The SEANCE, by the Polytechnic Medium. The TAL. K. 
ING LION, &c., by Mr. James Mattugws. THE GIANT 
CHKISIMAS TREE. Diving Fel, Leotard, the Aérial 
Mercury, and the Finest Collection of Model Eng‘ues in 
Admission to the whole, ls.; Schools and Children 


for shares may be had of the Secretary. 


(Limited).—Offices, 1, Victoria Street, Westminster.—The 1) 
500 B SHARES of £5 each ; 5s. payable on application, and £1 10s. on allotment.— 


1 METROPOLITAN and PROVINCIAL LAND, BUILDING, and ADVANCE ASSOCIATION 


irectors invite APPLICATIONS for the ISSUE of 
Prospectus and forms of appli¢ation 


0 
T METROPOLITAN 
the Secretary, 1, Victoria Street, Westminster (S. W.). 


CAPITALISTS DESIROUS of INVESTING in HOUSE PROPERTY.—The Directors of the 


d PROVINCIAL LAND, BUILDING, and ADVANCE ASSOCIATION (Limited) are 
prepared to ALLOT 500 A TEN PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES of £5 each.—For forms and application address 


HOUSE: PROPERTY. 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 


69, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON. 


— 


Capital-ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each. 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY, 
and improving the 
DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE. 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


DIRECTORS. 
Henry Aste, Eoq., 6, Trinity-square, Tower-hill, and Castle- 
hill Lodge, Upper Norwood (Chairman London Corn Ex- 


1 

William Macdonald Basden, Esq., II, Great St. Helen’s, and 
Lloyd's. 

William Sutton Gover, Esq., 4, Queen- street- place, E. C., and 
Havering House, Blackheath (Member of the Loudon 
School Board). 

Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Addle-street, E. C. (Hon. 
Secretary London Sunday-School Union). 

William Smith, Esq, Oak Lawn, Beulah-hill, Upper Nor- 


wood. 

Robert Parker Taylor, Esq., Adelaide-place, London Bridge 
(Director Lambeth Baths and Washhoutes Company). 

Thomas White, Esq., Upper Thames-street, E. C. 

Edward Bean Underhill, Eeq, LL. D., Hampstead (Hon. Sec, 
Baptist Missionary Society). 


SOLICITOR. . 
Henry Gover, Esq., 40, King William-street, E. C. 
SECRETARY. 
Mr. W. H. Basden, 69, King William-street, E. C. 


AUDITORS, 

James Clarke, Esq , 1, Cedars-road, Clapham, and 13, Fleet- 
street, E. C. (Kditor aud Proprietor of the Christian 
World). 

Charles ieee Dyer, Esq., J. P., St. Albans, Herts, and Lloyd's. 


BANKERS. 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 


1, The first issue of 4,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each 
has been allotted. 

2. Applications are now being received for the second 
issue of 4,000 Shares at £1 per Share premium. 642 have 
been already allotted. 


£83,868, and other purchases are in course of negotiation. 

4. After making a full allowance for all rates, repairs, loss 
of rent, &nd depreciation, the income from the estates already 
purchased is expected to amount to nearly 8 per cent., besides 
profit on re-sales, 

5. Allottees of Shares, in addition to 5 per cent. interest, 
will participate in the periodical bouuses, which, it is expected, 
will a declared by the Company from time to time. 

6. Owners of eligible house property wishing to sell at a 
moderate price should send the particulars to the Secretary. 


For full informatiou apply to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


Of whom may be obtained approving notices of the Press, and 
an explanatory pamphlet, entitled“ Five Minutes’ Talk about 
the 
prospectus, and sbare applicatioa forms. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
-  RBEOKIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


EOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession aud tio Rent to pay Apply at 
the Office of the Binkseck Buitpine Sociaty, and 

30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery · laue. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

rposes.— Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREKHOLD 
a SocixTy, 29 and 30, Southamptou-buildings, Cuan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the BirksEcK Bank, 29 and 30 
l buildings, Chancery-lane. All sums under £50 
repayable upon demand. | : 

Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances. Cheque-books supplied. Eng. 
lish and Foreign Stocks aud Shares purchased and sold, and 
Advances made thereon. 

Ottice hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars may be had on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCEOFT, Manager. 


3. Forty-four estates have been purchased at a cost of 


ouse Property and Investmeat Company (Limited),” 


Tur LONDON and PROVINCIAL LAND, 

BUILDING, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 

ASSOCIATION (Limited). | 

Capital —£20,000, in 20,000 Shares of £1 each. 

Amount of Deposit able on ication 58. per Share 
na 3 ise. E * 


No further Liability. 


The NEXT ALLOTMENT of SHARES will be made 
2 the 12th January, 1877, and every Friday after that 


te. 
Shares fully paid up receive a minimum rate of interest of 
per cent, per annum, and participate in all further divisions 
of that may be declared, 
ms from 1s, and upwards are received on deposit at 5 

per cent. per annum, interest payable quarterly or half-yearly, 
or may remain at compound interest, 

Any further information may be obtained of the 1 
re 1 Office, No. 17, New Bridge-street, Black- 
riars, E. C. 


“There snould be a better reason for the race of depositors 
than a fluctuating rate of two or three per cent.“ 
Investors’ Guardian, 


iscounted 
To Borrewers 


JAMES PRYOR, Manager. 


118 BUILDING SOCIETY, 43 and 44, 
Lombard - street, City; and 277 and 279, Regeut-street, 
W. Eatablished 1869. Io 
1874. 10 INVESTORS.—Deposits received at liberal 
interest. The Directors, by strict econemy, have hitherto 
aid every investor ten and twelve per cent. per annum, 
orrowers are offered unusual facilities for the Purchase of 
Houses, Shops, Farms, &c. New and Special Feature.— 
The Society will Build Houses, &c., in any * part of 
Great Britaia, finding the whole cost of the ing at five 
we cent., repayable by instalments, the merely 

ding the plan and —-= security for the frst 
five years’ interest. ros Balanee-shects, and 
Press Opinions free.—-Active agents wanted. 


JAMES PRYOR, Manager. 


RITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 4, Queen Street Place, E. O. 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, 
May, 1876. 
2,154 Policies issued for eee eee eee eee 
New Annual Income eae eee ese 
21,151 Policies in force for sii die ins 
Annual Premium Income * 4 
305 1 Claims, Matured Policies, and 
uses eee eee eee eee eee 
From commencement paid for Claims eee 
Laid by in the year... eee eee eee 
Amount of Accumulated Fund 1 ren 


Averege Reversionary Bonus for 21 years, 1, per cent, 
per annum. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD, 


AOCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 
May be Provided Against by a POLICY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

The Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. Kinnarrp, M. P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 nave Bean Pain as COMPENSATION 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Iujury, wey secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
: WILLIAM J. VIAN; Geeretary. 


FORTES the THREE YEARS’ 
Pc SAMUEL BREWER 0d CO, Man 
facturers, 14 and 15, Poultry, Cheapside, | 


MANSON AND CO.’8 


IMPROVED SATIN-GLAZE STARCH, 


for imparting Beauty of Finish, Purity of Colour, and 
— Elastic Stiffness to Linens and Muslios, is unequalled, 
aud is cheaper than any other, as one pound is equal to 
a pound and a-half of any other Starch, Agents wanted. 


Caledonian Works, George-street, Bromley, London. Z. 


Pore 
VEGETABLE 


DIGESTIVE PILLS. 


Unequalled as a Cure for Indigestion. See Testimonials, 
Of any Chemist for 18. 14d.,or_from J. C. Pootsy, Bath, 


free, for 1s, 3d, 


day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 


Pee N i>, -# fg * p< ee ee ; se ie 
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PIANOFORTES. 


AVESTAFF’S 23 GUINEA WALNUT 
COTTAGES (the London Model) are the cheapest 
and best Instruments ever offered to the public. Elegant, 
durable; pure musical tone. 
Pianofortes tuned, repaired, and taken in exchange on 
liberal terms. 


EAVESTAFF, 56, Jermyn-street, St. James's. 
1 MODEL CHAPELS. 


Upwards of Szvenrty of these Chapels have already been 
erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing. 

No complaints of defective ventilation or acoustics. Send 
stamped envelope for testimonials aud prospectus. Photo- 
175 ey — in various styles, to seat from 100 to 

„000, 4d. each. 


W. RANGER, Architect, 3, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyora to the Queen, SOHO- SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following articles 
of their manufacture, which always bear their nam. 
and address on the labels. 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES. 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
onsen and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 


QAvcks for FIS H, GAME, &. 


POTTED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
And jars. 


OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, 
1 — JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


a Ses ee 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar only. 


(NALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


JAEAVOURING ESSENCKS, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., &c. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
Genuine Manufactures always bear their name and 
addrese on the labels, and may be obtained of 
Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehonsemen 
throughout the world. 


OHN MOIR AND SON’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS. 
GENUINE SCOTCH ORANGE MARMALADE. 
GENUINE SCOTCH PURE JAMS. 
SOUPS IN TINS READY FOR USE. 
Dry Lobsters in Tine, for Salads, Curries, &c. 

Ham and Chicken Sausages in Skins and ‘Tins. 
DUKE of EDINBURGH SAUCE, PICKLES, &c. Can 
be had of upwards of 3,000 Grocers in United Kingdom. 

Factories, Aberdeen and London, 


EMOVING or WARLHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made te 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans. Estimates free, Advances made if required. Address, 


Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 
RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITR’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER heat oy requiring no steel spring round 


body, is re mended or the followivg peculiarities and 
4 dle. 
ility 


| : ty of application ; 2nd. Perfect free. 
from liab e or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 


htest 23 to the wearer, and is perfectly cou 
ation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Church and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery in 

ing’s College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c. ; C. G. 

» Eaq., Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq., F. R. S., Assiatant-Surgeon 
to King's College Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeov to Guy s Hospital; W. Coulson, Esꝗ., F. R. S, 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Eag,, 
F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police Force; 
Aston FI. Surgeon to Prince ; Rober! Liston, 
Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Evasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; aud many 


A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forward by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 168., 2ls., 26s. d., and 3)s. 64d. 
Postage, fr se. 
youn 1 Double Truss, 81s. 6d., 428., and 52s 6d., 

os 5 ** 0 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 52s. Postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Fost 
Office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &. 

—The material of which these are made is recom- 
muended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
Piessible, and the test invention for giving etticient and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS „ VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. it is 
Pag stocking. Price L. &, fn. 6d. M. and 

an | cking. Price 4s, Gd., 78. 6d., 1Us., and 
16s. each. Fostage, free. 


+ PARVO WASHING MACHINE, price 19s. 6d., the most 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
wit be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 


and post free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from Lis only London aduress— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 

Opposite the British Museum. 
Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, ex'rac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 


— 


TESTIMONIAL, 


“October 18, 1873. 
“My Dear Doctor,—I request you to accept my grateful 
thanks for your great professional assistance, which enables 
me to masticate my food, and wherever I go I shall show 
your professional skill, as I think the public ought to know 
where such great improvements in dentistry and mechanical 
skill can be obtained. 
“Tam, dear Doctor, yours truly, 
S8. G. HUTCHINS, 
“ By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq., D. D. S.“ 


— —— — —— 
— ——— — a T—̃— — — 


20 00 ENGLISH WIVES Require 
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BLAK#’S PATENT MULTUM IN 


wonderful Washing Machine in the World. Gained the 
only silver medal at the Royal Pomona Palace, Manchester, 
beating all other machines. Will wash anything, never 
injures the goods washed, Chi'd can work it. Hundreds of 
testimonials. Sent free upon receipt of P. O. O. for 19s. 6d. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town. Sells at sight. Can 
earn £4 weekly and upwards. 


BLAKE and CO., The Grange, Bermondsey, London. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., 

Eclipse Gas Range, with open fire, registered. 

Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C. 
Factory, 98, Barrington-road S. W. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &c., 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 
65, and 67, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E. C. 
EstTABLISHED 1835. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


The CHESTERFIELD and 
ALBION OVERCOATS, solely 
produced by SAMUEL BRO- 
THERS, are unsurpassed for com- 
fort, while inimitable in fit and 
fashionable appearance. For Walk- 
ing, Riding, Travelling ; for Town 
or Country; for Kain, Cold, or 
Hard Weather, the NEW OVER. 
COATS will be found highly 
serviceable, and decided conducers 
to health, They are elegant in style, 
and not oppressive in weight. 
‘*ULSTERS.” 30s. to 100s, 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


The extreme durab‘lity of Samuel 
gon Rothe pel, yo -RESISTING 
. A 8,” and their impervious- 
Tr avell I ng ness to the assaults of iuciement 
weather, render these suits most 

Suits. 
42s. to 75s. 


Obercoats. 
213 to 848. 


* 
— 


—— 


attractive aud welcome to all whose 
business or pleasure leads them to 
journey long distances. Better pro- 
tectors against incidental colds or 
chest complaints need not be de- 
sired, as the woollen fabrics are 
n warm to the body, 
without being unnecessarily re- 
strietive. 

65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS 
cannot more — gon their 
946 own interests and the welfare of 
Boys 4 d- their young dependants than by 
0 adopting ‘for them these new and 
renowned Suits, made from the best 
Wools, aud in the processes of 
Spinning and Weaving so adroitly 
and carefully manufactured as to 
offer every resistance to hard wear, 
thus being proportionally economi- 


Resisting ”’ 
Suits. 


(Reg.) cal, considering the reckless ten- 
dencies of growing boys. 
16s. to 428. BOYS’ OVERCOATS. 


128. Gd. to 45s. 
BOYS’ ULSTERS and 
ULSTEREENS. (Kegd.) 15s, Gd. 


to 50s: 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. C 


The famous Trade Mark, STDENHAM,“ indicates the 


Special Manufacture of SAMUEL BROTHERS 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 and 67, LUDGATE-HILL. ’ 


Or ATE ERUPTIONS of the SKIN.—All 
Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, Redness of the Nose, 
and Spots ou the Face or Neck will be effectually removed 
by using Marris’s ceiebrated Su'phur Soap and Compound 
Sulphur Loseuges. Price, Soap, ls.; Lozenges, ls, 14d. 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


By 5 pos 14 stamps each. 
tris, 37, Berner’s Street, London; Staircase, Soho 
Bazaar, and of all Chemists. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 28s. Wallsend—Class B, 26s.; Best Inland, 26s.; 
Inland, Class B, 243. Best Coke, 15s. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


O AL 8.—LEA and CO.“ 8 PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 288.; Wallsend Seconds, 27s. ; 
best Wigan, 25s.; best Silkstone, 263.; best Stafford, 25s ; 
new Silkstone, 24s,; Derby Bright, 23s.; Barnsley 23s. ; 
Kitchen, 2ls.; Hartley, 2ls.; Cobbles, 20s.; Nuts, 205.; 
Steam, 22s.; Coke, 15s per 12 sacks. Cash, Sntened. 
Depots, Highbury, N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beau- 
voir Wharf, Kingsland-road; Great Northern Railway 
Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and South Totten- 
ham, N.; and 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent's Park-basin, N. W. 


IANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS. — 
J. STROH MENGER and SONS, Manufacturers, 
LET on HIRE for THREE YEARS, or till paid for, NEW 
PIANOS from 14s. per month; Harmoniums, 10s. 6d. per 
month; American Organs, 12s. 6d. per month. New Pianos 
lent for one evening 10s. 6d., including carriage. Pianos and 
harmoniums tuned and repaired, removed, packed, and cases 
lent. A large stock of second-hand pianos and harmoniums 
returned from hire for sale at reduced prices. Catalogue and 

price list post free. Dealers and shippers supplied. 


MaNuFraAcToryY—169, GOSWELL ROAD. 
Snow Rooms - 206, GOSWELL ROAD (E. C) 


ITY ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY.— 
KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., having completed 
the rebuilding and enlargement of their premises, invite 
all buyers to inspect their varied STOCK of PIAN O- 
FORTES, Harmoniums, and American Organs. 
Specialities :—New Bondoir Model Pianette, iu walnut, full 
gompass, 25 guineas and 27 guineas, the cheapest, strongest, 
cnd most elegant pianette yet produced; also their new 
arand iron oblique, frame of iron, equal in power and richness 
of tone to a drawing-room grand, price 100 guineas. 
City Depot for Mason and Hamlin's American Orgaus, 
No. 48, Cheapside, 18 guineas to 150 guineas, and for 
Alexandré’s Gold Medal Harmoniums, 4 guineas to 100 
guineas, 


LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old 

fingering), for beauty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 
4 guineas and 7 guineas. Also Rudall aud Co.’s Prize 
Medal Fiutes, new and second-hand. A great variety of 
Second-hand Flutes of all fingerings, 1 guinea to 25 guineas. 
At KEITH, EROWSE, and Co.’s Manufactory, 48, 
Cheapside. 


11 BOXES by NICOLE FRERES.— 
KEITH, PRO WS E, and Co., direct Importers, 
offer parties seeking really fine, well - tuned instruments, a 
selection of more than 500 boxes, with all the recent im- 
provements, from £4 to £250. Buyers are requested before 
purchasing to visit the new saloons, especially devoted to the 
sale of these enchanting instruments, which for quality have 
no equal.— Musical Box and Self-acting Instrument Depot, 
No. 48, Cheapside.— Barrel Pianofortes, 16,18, and 90 guineas. 


ANJOES.—The New Cheapside Model is the 
best. Machine head, covéred back, &c., 5 guineas; 
other models, I to 12 guineas. The new scale for pasting on 
the fingerboard, 6d., net. The new Instruction Book, with 
full directions for learning the Banjo, and a large collection 
of airs, songs, &c., 63., net.—K EITH, PROWSE, and Co., 
48, Cheapside. Importers of strings from Italy. 


CHILBLAINS and LUMBAGO. 


INSTANT RELIEF and Cure by using “DREI GES 
HEAL ALL.” Prepared only by BARCLAY & SONS, 
95, Farringdon-street, London, Sold by all Chemists, in 
bottles 18. 14d. 


~ CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 


LIXIR. 

Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIU 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONTAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the Anti-Lancet,” says: 
— have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d. 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by al 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, er 

„% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which cen be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cura 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether 22 from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, __ 

The Oriental Pills aréso\ld iu boxes at ls. IId. and 4s. 6d. 
each. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 48. 6d. and 1]s, esch. 
Both to ve obtained of all Chemists, 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life 
1 ould read Dr. Rooke’s “ Auti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Cuide- 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
ehemist, or 8 from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Cou- 
eerning this „ the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 


observed :— It will be an incalculable boon to every person 
| who can read and think.” | 


JAN. 10, 1877, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


| 
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FRTDE. EDWARDS AND SON’S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


ete capt to obviate entirely the 
thoroughly effective and durable, They 
ventilate the Kitchen, The Ovens are more — heated 
front ef the fire if desired. The various sises sui 

Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 


ed than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can 
to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description, These Kitcheners are 
are very economical ; 


they give no oppressive amount of heat; and og Byres 


done in 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per port free, on application. 


‘THE IMPROVED 


“Premier” 


Patent School Desk. 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 
T. RICHARDSON, PIMBLETTT STREET, PARK STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


1SCOV 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODNYE effectually checks and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 


Croup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


Meningitis, &. 


From Lord Francts ConynaHaM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868, 
“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 
Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above 


address.” 


„Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has bee 
CHLORODYNE,”—See Lancet, lst December, 1864 


no raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


CauTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paaz Woop stated that Dr. J. Coutis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 18. 1 


Id., 28. Ad., 4s, 6d., and 118. each, None is genuine without the words Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE “ on the Government stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 
Sol ManuvacturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


0 — IUM FOR SALE, very fine 

tone, with six stops, in walnut-wood. Brice £7 10s. 
Will deliver it free, anywhere —Address, F., 109, Asylum- 
read, Old Kent-road, London. 


Ps AMERICAN ORGANS, 
: HARMONIUMS, at Wholesale Prices (for cash), 
Pianofortes, 7 Octaves Compass, 18 Guineas; American 
Organs, full compass, 10 Guineas; Harmoniums, 3 stops, 6 
Guineas, All in elegant Walnut Cases. Warranted best 
make. Write tor Price Lists and Press Opinions to 
G. LINSTEAD, Manager, Cobden Pianoforte Com 
18, Eversholt-street, Camden-town, London, N 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


QOODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED 
U HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES, 


OODALL’S BAKING mag N 


ld. Packets ; 6d., 18., and 2s. Tins. 

ORKSHIRE RELISH, The Most 
DELICIOUS SAUCE 

in the World, 


Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 28. each. 
OODALL’S QUININE WINE, The 
Bottles, 18., ls. lid, 2s., and BEST TONIC 
} 2s, 3d. each, yet introduced. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO., Leeds 


R. HASSALL’S FOOD, for INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, and INVALIDS, 

Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M. D., the Inventor, 
recommends this as the BEST and Moser NouRISHING of 
all Ix TAN TS' and INvaLips’ Foops which have hitherto 
been brought before the Public; it contains EVERY REQUI- 
SITE for the full and healthy support and development of 
the body, and is to a considerable extent SzLr-DiGESTIVE. 
1 m4 * * ge ” and 44 Faculty, &c. 

y Dru „ Grocers, Oilm „ in Tins, 6d., ls., 
* 3 8 and 28s, — 
Snort ise by Arthur Hassall, M.D. Lond., on the 
“Alimentation of Infants, Children, and Invalids, with Hints 
on the General Management of Children,” sent post free on 
application to the Manufacturers, 


____ GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO. Leeds. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
Foo of HEALTH. 
1 and Delicious. 
. 


J. 


The Best 
in the 
WORLD. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 
the BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary cl in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
renioves every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morb.! collections uf the body, in short, it acts like a charm, 
In bottles, 28. 6d., 48. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., lls. Od. Sent by 
rail to any address, Pilis and Ointment, each in boxes, 
1s, 1dd., 28. 9¢., 48. 6d., by post for 15, 36, and 60 stamps. 
e ath 
n. red and blue * 
head in the centre, 


1 


LEA AND PERRINS“ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


xa 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


and without which none is genuine, 


% Sold wholesale by the Pro tetors, Worsester ; 
_ Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World 


— 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
ae to perfection should supply their Laundresses 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


OOKS (Second-hand Miscellaneous), RE- 
MAINDERS, &c.—C. HERBERT, English and 
Foreign Bookseller, 60, Goswell-road, London, E C.—CATA- 
LOGUE XIX., free on receipt of two Stamps. Libraries, 
Old Books, Waste Paper, and Parchment purchased. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


For over 30 years approved as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, children and infants, : 


DINNEFORD anp Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 

EMBROCATION —The celebrated Effectual Cure 

for the Hooping Cough without internal Medicine. Sold by 

most Chemists. Price 4s, bottle. Wholesale Agent, 
EDWARDS, 38, Old Change, London. 


ON OECLIVITY AND 
— 


FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, 


OLEVERY MAKE, 

EVERY SIZE. 

CSOATALOCUES FREE o 
APPLICATION. 


* epithe 
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EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
inconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipation, Diarrhoea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
Liver Complaints, Debility, Asthma. Wasting in Old or 
Young, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD :— 


REVALENTA ARABICA 

(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic ‘indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, 
diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
gout, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 

ysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
‘debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilepsy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. enty-eight years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
ood to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhoea, eruptions, The 28. tins are forwarded 
* free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 

8. 4d. in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.— Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods. However, Mr. Pye Henry Chevasse, F. R. C. S., 
author of “ Advice to a Mother, analysed 18 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered, They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.“ 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘* Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural sise—miseries I endured, and for 
which I tried the best advice in vain. Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, and I never felt so well in my life 
as 1 do now, all the swelling having left me; I have lost all 
nervousness, I sleep well, and feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
say I am like a new man—nothing like what I was before I 
took your food, Pray make any use you like of this letter, 
and accept my very best thanks.—I am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, CHARLES TUSON, late curate of St. Mary’s, 
Cardiff.— Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.“ 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
„I am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two years, since | ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, I make long journeys on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengthened. In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
| remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &.—Cure No, 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting by 
Du Barry’s Food—MARIA JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES,— 
Cure No, 48,614, Of the Marchioness de Brehan,— 
in consequence of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that I was 
unabiz te read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; witha 
nervous palpitation all over, bad digestion, constant sleepless- 
ness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become painful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. In perfect 
despair I took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months, The good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself again, and able 
to make and receive visits and resume my social position,.— 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Diarrhoea, Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders.— 
Dr. Wurszer’s ‘Testimonial.—‘ Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, aud supersedes, in many cases, all 
kinds of medicines.: It is n effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined. habit of body, as also in diarrhoea, 
bowel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflam irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and bl and 
hæmorrhoids. Dr. RUD WU RZER, Professor of Medicine 
and Practical M.D, 


URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 


~~ 
_ 


IRRITABILITY, 
“DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be b it 


has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen ioe 
I have never felt so comfortable as I do now.—J, COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-Isles.” - 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
: FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: In tins, 
dlb., at 28.; of lib., 38. 6d.; 2lb., 6s.; 51b., 14s, I2lb., 


28s.; 2Alb., 50s, 
D BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE. — Powder in tin canisters for 12 
cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 3s. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s. ; 288 cups, 30s, ; 
576 cups, 55s. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, or 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or drinking. ‘They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
ee than even meat. — lb., 38. 6d.; 2lb., 6s. ; 
EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 
Kegent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2. Vis 
Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 
29, Passage, Kaiser Gallerie, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, 


Vienna; and at the Grocers and Chemists in every town. 
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DRUCE & COMPANY'S 


HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST STOOK IN THE KINGDOM 


Of Every Description of Furniture suitable for any Class of House, conveniently arranged for inspection, and marked in 
Plain Figures at the Lowest CASH PRICES. 


CARPETS. 
CURTAINS, 
FLOORCLOTHS, Ke. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE. 


e a 
„ an 
CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


150 Sideboards, 100 Sets of Dining Tables, 500 Easy Chairs, and ven Suites of DINING and DRAWING ROOM 


FURNITURE, also 150 entire Suites of BEDROOM FUR 


ITURE in various Woods to select from. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


DRUCE & CO. BEING MANUFACTURERS, 


GUARANTEE ALL GOODS THEY SUPPLY. 


68, 69, & 58, BAKER STREET, and 8 & 4, KING STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
| LONDON, W. ' 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. 


1 


0A. 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per Ib. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. 
Electro Forks— Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 248. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 958. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 6s5s.; Electro, £11 11s. 
Electro Tea and Ooffee Sets, from £3 7. 
Blectro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
China & Glase—Dinner Services, &c. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. 

(Catalogues free.) 


%) Fenders—Bright, from 45s.; Bronze, from 3s. 
— 


Stoves— Bright, Black, Register, &c. 


Baths-— Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads— Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliors—3-light, 52s.; 5 do., £6 6s. 
Kitcheners—z ſt., £3 5s., to 6 ſt., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils—Turnery, Mats, &c. 
T’ools—Gentlemen’s, Youth’s Chests, &c. 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &c. 
(Catalogues free.) 


DEANE & CO., 46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 


COA L-T A 


R SOAP. 


(Wright's Sapo Carbonis Detergens.) 


It purifies, cleanses, and sweetens the skin, taking 
away all pimples, blotches, and roughness. 


By its antiseptic qualities it wards off all infec- 
tious diseases, such as oe Scarlatina, Fevers, 
&c., and thoroughly purifies the body after an 
attack, so necessary for the prevention of the graver 
secondary complications. 


Its mild and healthful action makes it particularly 


useful for children, preventing and curing the many 
forms of skin diseases to which they are subject. 


It is the only true antiseptic soap. —BRITIsH 
MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


In our hands it has been most effective in skin 
diseases. — TE Lancer. Pn 

An unfailing remedy for foul breath and an un- 
pleasant odour from the person.” —MepicaL TIuxS. 


IN TABLETS, 6d. and 1s. 


W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. 


CAUTION.—Purchasers of COAL-TAR SOAP should see that they get WRIGHT’S SAPO CAR- 
BONIS DETERGENS, as spurious imitations under fanciful names are being palmed on the 


public, 


* 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Legion of Honour and of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Incontestably proved by twenty-five years’ medical experience to be 
The only Cod Liver Oil possessing all the properties so efficacious in 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, WINTER COUGH, 
DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, RICKETS, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR Gd. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., I. D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


The value of DR. pz Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, chiefly of 
en exhaustive character, has been admitted by the cme of 
medicine; but, in addition, I have found it a remedy of great 
= in the treatment of many A ffections of the Throat and 

arynx, especially in Consumption of the latter, where it will 
sustain life when everything else fails.” 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 


“Dr. pg Jonan’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains 
the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and is 
easily digested, Hence its value, not only in Diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs, but in a great number of cases to which 
the Profession is extending its use.” 


| measures, is better calculated to stay the rav: 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 

„J have convinced myself that in Tubercular and the vari- 
ous forms of Strumous Disease, DR. pz JONGH’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil possesses greater therapeutic efficac 
than any other Cod Liver Oil with which I am acquainted. 
Dr, DE JONGH’s Oil is now the only Cod Liver Oil used in 


the 45 National Hospital for Consumption and Diseases 
of the Chest,” : 


DR. HARDWICKE, 
Medical Officer of Health, Paddington. 

“In the class of Tubercular Diseases, including Con 
sumption, so prevalent in our great centres of population, the 
use of Dr. pe JonGn’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is at- 
tended with manifold advantages; and I know of no thera- 
peutic agent which, in connection with judicious 1 
of these 
great consuming plagues of the British Islands. 


Sold OnLy in Capsuled IuPERIAL Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON. 


WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 


ONE OUNCE PACKETS 


In addition to the other sizes, the Label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that used for the ‘I'wo-Ounce Packets. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, London, E. C., 
aud Bristol. 


M. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

VALUER, PHEPARKS and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATLON CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Rai:ways and other Improvements, and also Values 


prope ity * e\ely Purpore.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 


strect, 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS 


Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 
AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 

SRS. JAY are always provided with ex- 
perienced dressmakers milli ready to travel 
to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to ; when 
the em cies of sudden and unexpected mourning require 
the immediate execution of mourning orders, take 
with them dresses and millinery, besides materials at 1s. per 
— and upwards to cut from the piece, all marked in plain 
— and at the same price as if purchased at the London 

eneral Mourning Warehouse in Regent-street. 
Reasonable estimates are also given for household mourning 

at a great saving to large or small families, 


JAY’S, 
GENERAL MOURNING 
REHOU 


243, 245, 247, 249, 251, REGENT-STREET, W. 


TEIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 

Families; WEIR’S 428. GLOBE MACHINE for 

Dressmakers; WEIR’S 848. SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH. 

Hand or Foot, Machines — 2 Month's free trial. 

Easy term of payment. Carriage paid. Samples, &c., free. 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


URE WATER.—The LAST IMPROVE.- 

MENT.—LIPSCOMBE and COs PATENT 
CHARCOAL FILTER is the only one that removes: lead, 
lime, and sewage from water. Great 14. 7 have 
been recent! E Bar, and at the City address, 
44, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 


Berm TERRA-COTTA (Lipscombe’s Patent). 
—The Great Improvement: cleaned by every shower 
of rain beating against it, Beautiful colour and texture 
imperishable, extremely hard, moulded to any design, mode- 
rate price. 

— at LIPSCOMBE and CO. 8 Charcoal Filter 
Office, 44, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. (removing from 
Temple. bar). 


ORK’S MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES are 
used at the Polytechnic, and by the most eminent 
lecturers. He has medals from the following exhibitions: 
Paris, Belgium, Philadelphia, and the Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. The most important additions this season are 
Turkey and the War, Philadelphia Exhibition, Prince of 
Wales’s Trip to India, the Holy Land, Egypt and the Nile, 
British Museum Antiquities, and the Art Treasures of the 
South Kensington Museum, the Voyage of the Alert and 
Discovery. Lectures for everything. Send 2s. tor sample 
slide, Catalogue, and Lecture. 
FREDERICK YORK, 87, Lancaster-road, Notting-hill, 
W., London. 


Non the BLOOD is the LIFE. — See 


Deuteronomy, chap, xii., verse 23. 


Cs * -FAMED BLOOD 


TURE, 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing aud clearing the blood from all impurities, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

For Ssrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sore; of all kinds, 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure, 

It Cures Old Sores, 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glandular 8 

Clears the Blood from all Impure Mat: er, 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
tree from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the — solicits sufferers to give it a tris] 
to test its value. | 

Thousands of Testimoniais from all parts. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases containing six 
times the quantity, 118. each—«ufficient to effect a permanent 
cure in the great majority of long-standing cases—-BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any — on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


IDEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. | 
ls sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size 118., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE, — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. 
It is een fragrant, and specially useful for removin 
incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, 18. and 28. 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour without i be It effeets its object satisfac- 
torily, producing a ectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the from scurf, and causes the growth of new 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at Is. 6d. each. a 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


—For restoring the colour of the hair, 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN,.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement cf the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest a‘ter eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed. ‘Taraxacum aud Podophyllin is much 
safer than calomel or blue pill for removing bile.— Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Lottenham Court- 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles, 
2s, 9d. and 4s, 6d. each. Sold by all Chemists. 
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Price Sixpence; Post Free, Eightpence; THE RIGHT HON. | | 


JOHN BRIGHT, MP. 


Through the courtesy and kindness of the above-named Right Hou. Gentleman, the Publishers 


PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ ALMANAC 


Have much pleasure in announcing that the FRONTIsrmon to the Almanac for 1877 consists of a Splendid 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT of JOHN BRIGHT, M. P., with Memorr. 


This Portrait is the most recent one sat for by Mr. Bricut, and it will be printed by the Woodbury 
Permanent Process; thus securing for it softness, brilliancy, and permanence, not attainable by any 
other method. The size of the Portrait. (exclusive of mount) is 44 by 341 inches. 


London: ROBERT BANKS, Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E. C. 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


1,000 pages, with Mlustrations and Maps, price 5s. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. With Criti- 
cal and Explanato 
results of Modern 


FROM THE REV. ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 
It is condensed, clear, and always full of the spiritual 
meaning.“ 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. With Com- 
mentary, the ripest results of Modern Criticism. 


FROM THE REV. R. W. DALE, M.A. 
„ Appears to me to be by far the best of its kind that I 
have seen.“ 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. With Com- 
mentary, the ripest results of Modern Criticism in a 
popular form. 


FROM THE REV. NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


Incomparably the cheapest, most = suggestive 
orthodox, and eclentific ever published in this country.“ : 


W. WESLEY, 28, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 


For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHER, 2s. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpenoe, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending er por worship. 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘(PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Sie Hundred and Twenty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
: Ministers’ Widows. | 
Applications to participate in the prefits must be made to the Trustees before the 31st of March. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


„We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling aud good taste have controlled the selection.” —Nonconformist. 

“This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special Services.’ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.“ — The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is 18 excellent, and the range of topics extensive... . The editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” Freeman. 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 


required. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order 


Pro ses, with full particulars, sent on application. 
udge Row Chambers, E.C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 


Made only by THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. 
Candidates’ Dresses, Mimisters’ Waterproof Garments. CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS, 


MANUFACTURE AT THEIR WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


SILVER PLATE, 
Tea & Coffee Services, Tea Trays, 
SPOONS & FORKS, 


DISH OOVERS, 87 8 ~~ 0 
FRUIT STANDS, N 1 CF 2 — 
G 7 2 8 
* a. 82 
3 8. 2 SS 
N gl on B aw 2 5 
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prices. he Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPEN CE. Undenominatic nal title-pages if | 


Not satisfied with the Results of their Work, 
HAVE YOU TRIED THE 


(Over 700 Lessons) ? 
BIBLE VOICES for the YOUNG, ld., 2d., 3d.? 
Both free by post for Half-a-Crown. 


Teachers can easily teach them; Children can both learn 
and teach them; Pesrents can use them at home; ani 
Ministers without study can examine upon them, and the 
Lord does bless them, . 


Also now ready, in cloth, bevelled boards, 2s., 


ROBERT MIMPRISS: 
A MEMOIR OF BIS LIFE AND WORK, 
Apply at the 
SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHER DEPOSITORY, 
1&, Paternoster-square, E. C. 


SWEDENBORG’S THEOLOGY. 


HE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 815 
pp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE APOCALYPSE REVEALED. 920 pp. 8vo, 
23. 6d. 

THE LAST JUDGMENT. §8vo, ls. 6d. 
HEAVEN AND HELL. 8vo, 3s. 6d. Cheap 
| edition, 9d. 

Complete lists on application to Mr, J, Speirs, the agent of 
a scart Society, 86, Bloomsbury-street, London, 


Now Ready, Tnird Edition, cloth, post free 19 stampa, 


Ee died ape of HOMGO PATH. 
_4 “‘ Wishes it every success. — The First Pres. Gen. Med. 
Council. 

“A clever exposé of the system.“ — The Med. Circ. 


London: G. Hill, 154, Westminster - bridge · ron l. 


NEW WORK OF VIPAL IN TEK EST. 
Post free Six Penny Stamps, 
From J. Williams, No. 22, Marischal-street, Aberdeen, 


LONG AND HEALTHY LIFE. 
CoNTENTS. ; 

1, Medical Advice to the Invalid. 

2. Approved Prescriptions for Various Ailments, 

3. Phosphorus as a Remedy for Melancholia, loss of 
Nerve, Power, and Depression. — 

4. Salt Baths and their — in Nervous Ailments, 

5. The Coca Leaf a Restorer of Health and Strength. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICK’S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has bad the above extraordinary award for its superiority 
over every other Baking Powder, and is used by thousands 
for making bread, pastry, puddings, &c., * wholesome. 
Sold in Id. and 2d. packets, and 6d., I., 2s. 6d. and 53. 
patent boxes, by all . Schools, families, aud hotels 
should purchase the 28. 6d. and 5s, size, as there is a consider- 
able saving. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
KINAHAN and Co., finding that, through the recommen- 
dation of the Medical Profession, the demand for their 
CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely medicinal 
purposes is very great, submit with pleasure the followmg 
ANALYSIS by Dr. Hassatu:— 


“| have very carefully and fully anal samples of thi 
well-known and popalen WY bishe. "The — a 7 soft ad 


OROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY. 


REGISTERED, THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 18-CARAT GOLD. 
Full Price List and Opinions of the Press free per post. 
OROIDE GOLD ALBERTS, in new fine gold patterns 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 


| ling, Health 155 

OROIDE GOLD LOCKETS, in new and handsome designs, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d, | POCKET INHALERS i ‘various forms, adepled for the 
OROIDE GOLD LONG CHAINS, in elegant designs, 7s. 6d., 10s. ed., 128. 6d., ide, gives immediate relief in all ordinary cases 
OROIDE GOLD RINGS.—Ladies’ Gem Rings, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 78. 6d. ; — NN mae a ye ome 


Keepers, 4s, 6d.; Wedding, Is 6d.; Gents Rings, various, 7s. 6d., unaffected by time and wear. 


OROIDE GOLD EARRINGS, in all the fashionable designs, 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., | ceutrated form, without dilution, and are highly approved by 


538. 6d., 68. 6d., 7s, 6d., Ss. 


OROIDE GOLD BROOCH, in all the fashionable designs, 4s. 6d., 58. 6d., 68. ., the stomach. K bottle of carbolate of 4 
| 8. Od, 


78. 6d., 8 
Safe and free by post, 
OROIDE GOLD WATCHES, equal to 18-carat.—Open face, 218. 


opinions free. 
F. O. O. payable at South Kensington Post-office. 


In so far as appearance and durability are concerned, gold has yet its most powerful rival in Oroide.— Wiltshire P. O. G., payable at 431, Oxford-sueet, W., 


County Mirror Oct. 7, 1876. 
©. O. ROWE, 88, BROMPTON-ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S. W. 


—- | mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The 


258.; hunters, | economical distribution of all kinds of perfumes and volatile 
very elegant, exact timekeepers. Sale by registered post, 6d. extra. Large or small, Price list and press | essences. 


Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, well-matured, and of 
very excellent quality. The Medical Profession re fee) fnil 


r ern ak Dae 


LEXIMORHYGIASTIKON !—(Death , 


requirements of rich and alike, with carbolate 


of 
of 
catarrh, sore throat, hoarseness, cough, in the 
&c. 


ue 
ments, which admit of the use of all volatile fluids in a con- 


the medical profession, is that the diseased — are directly 
ing taken into 
the stomach. A bottle of carbolate of iodine and full in- 
structions are given with each inhaler, The superior quality 
of inhalers ‘orms admirable adjuucts to the toilet for the 


Prices 5s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 12s, 6d., and upwards, 
May be had of all respectable chemists, or on recei 


of 


direct 
JAMES BATTLE AUSTIN, M. P.S., Medical and Chemical 
| Agent.—(flices : 7, High-street, Bloomsbury, London, W. C. 
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CABINET EDITION. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY 


THE INVASION OF THE GRIMEA. 


To spe Posting 1x Montuty Votvumes, x 
Crowx Uctavo, with Maps Anp OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This day is published, price 6s., 
VOL. I. THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR. 
WITH A PREFACE: 


PARALLELS AND CONTRASTS.—THE YEAR 1853 
AND THE YEAR 1876. 
The Cabinet Edition will comprise in six volumes, at 6s. 


each, the contents of the five octavo volumes of the present 
Edition, revised and prepared for this Edition by the Author. 


WILtiaM BLACK wOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ MEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—NOW READY.—A BOOK FOR THE 
TIMES, 
NGLAND and ISLAM; or, The Counsel of 


Caiaphas. By Enwarp MAITLAND, Author of 


| 2 The Pilgrim and the Shrine,” The Keys of the Creeds,” 
e. 


„A book revealing the secret springs and signification of 
the present great and crowning conspiracy of all the ortho- 
doxies against the Soul of England. 


On the Wing, Flushing and Middleburg, On to Rotterdam, 
Louda, Amsterdam, in the Garden of Claudius, Civilis, &c. 


ON the TRACK of the PILGRIM FATHERS. 


By J. Ewine Ritcuig, Author of “The Night Side 
of London,” &. 1 vol., 7s, 6d. 


“Mr, Ritchie is a bright and good describcr, and his book 
is sure to prove acceptable to a wide circle.””— Nonconformist, 


Tiusley Brothers, 8, Catherine-street, Strand. 
REW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


KITTO’S CYCLOPADIA 


OF 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


In 3 Vols., 8vo, cloth, illustrated with Woodcuts, Engravings, 
Maps, and with Index, Price 428. 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
London: Longmans. 


Now Ready (144 pp.), 8vo, price 2s. 
HE HOMILETIO QUARTERLY. 


CONTENTS: 
The Vision permitted to Elisha’s Servant, as Illustrative of 
the True Faith of the Soul. By Canon Lippon, 
The Types of Scripture. 
Homiletic Sketches on the Book of Joel. 
Homiletie Sketches on the Epistle of the Hebrews. By Rev. 
W. J. WaTKINSON, 
Homiletic Sketches on the Epistle of James, By Rev. W. 
ROBERTS. 
1 * Thoughts on the Gospels of the Church, By 
Biblical Expositions By Kev E. R. Re D.D 
. By Rev. H. ynoups, D. D. 
Bi Expositions. By Rev. W. Perx.n. 
Bible Maumers and Customs. By Rev, A. Frusman, M. A. 


alf-hours with the Talmud. 


H T 
Biblical Criticism. yi bes J. N. Fotwsu. 
Reflected Rays from Best Authors. 

Reviews. 


London: R. D. Dickinson, Farringdon Street. 


rn 

(oc 

Published by the Sunday-school Association, 37, Norfolk- 
_ gtreet, btrand, London. 


” Smart and Allen, Paternoster-row, London. 


Tuck, Member of the Bath School Board. 
„Mr. Tuck places a very clear and sound interpretation 
upon the i of the new Act.” — School Board 
5 principles 00 
“ A carefully written paper.” —Nonconformist. 
Pries Sixpence, free by post for six stamps. 
. Bath: William Levis,“ Herald” Office, 12, North Gate, 


LA of GOD; the Transient Symbol of 
. | 1 f Josnrn 
“Grown Bro, 


Row. 


1—The Countess of, 
de Imaginary Invalid 


“The Flying Doctor, 
Notes and Appendices, and Original Euhinge 


A few copies on LARGE PAPER, India proofs, per 


Fol. 318. 6d. 


Edinburgh: W. Paterson. 
: Simpkin and Co, ~* 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
The COMMITTEE have to ANNOUNCE that their 
EXPEDITION for the SURVEY of PALESTINE will 
RETURN immediately for active operations in the Field. 
It will be commanded by Lieut. H. H. Kitchener, R. E. The 
reparation of the memoirs, &c , will be continued in England 
b Lieut, Conder, R. E. The Supporters of the work are 
earnestly invited to forward their Donations and Subscrip- 
tious for the year as early as possible, so that the Committee 
may have their hands free. The Quarterly Statement for 
January (ready on the 12th) contains full particulars of the 
programme of the year’s operations. Cheques and P. O. O. 
ayable to the order of the Secretary and crossed Coutts & 
0. in Union Bank of London. 
(By Order) W. BESANT, 
9, Pall Mall East, S.W. Secretary. 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND: the 


QUARTERLY STATEMENT for January ready 
on the 12th instant. 


CONTENTS. 
— and News, Full Particulars of the New Expe- 
ition, 

- Major Wilson on the Sites of Bethsaida and Tarichece. 

. Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s Notes on Our Lord's Itineraries. 

. Lieut. Conder on Megiddo, Christian Tradition, Notes 
from the Memoir, tc. 

Rev. Daniel Kerr on the Boundaries of Ephraim, Manas- 
seh, and Issachar. 

. Kev, W. F. Birch on the Site of Nob. 


Issued free from the Society’s Office, 9, Pall Mall East, to 
all subscribers, and published at price 2s. 6d. 


R. Bentley and Son, 8, New Burlington Street. 


, ; 
’ ‘ 
* 


. f | 
HE EDUCATION ACT of 1876: its Probable’ 
feet, and Our Duts in Relation to It. By WILLIAM ö 


7 


1877. Pep. 8vo, clotb, 2s., 


TIME LAW of KINDNESS, in Thirteen Chap- 


_. tera, By the Rev. G. W. Montaomery, 
London: William Tegg & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapeide. 


NEW WORK ON THE ATONEMENT. 
Crowu 8vo, price 3s., cloth, 


HY the CROSS of CHRIST? By Wittram 
MERCER, B.A. 


* The style of the book is singularly clear and logical, and 
many of the thoughts are origiual and beautiful. It is a most 
8 essay on a most important subject, and deserves 
to be widely read.” Leeds Mercury. 

“The book must be read more than once to estimate its 
real worth and its relations to the profoundest problems of 
human history We are not surprised that the author 
regards it as a vision of truth which God has given him in 


answer to earnest prayer and hard thought.“ Literary 


World. ; 

“One of the best essays we have yet seen on the Atone- 
ment.”—The Homilist. 

“A vigorously-written essay by one who has evidently 
read very extensively upon ell the aspects of the Atone- 
ment.” —Baptist Magazine. 

“The book is characterised throughout by originality, in- 
dependence, and fearleseness of thought, but not the less by 
intense and eager desire to reach the truth. oe 
costly production of brain and heart, and will be highly 
appreciated by those into whose hands it may fall, if they 
are themselves seekers a ter light.”—Hull and East Riding 
Congregational Magazine. 


London: John Snow and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, and all booksellers. 
1 HiG dH SCHOOL 


A high-class Boarding School for Young Gentlemen, 
situated in a district famed for its salubrity and beauty. 
The schoolroom and dining-hall, heated with hot water, are 
very large and healthy. The teaching staff of six resident 
and non-resident masters is thoroughly efficient. 
Principal—WILLIAM MERCER, B.A., Camb., Author of 

„Why the Cross of Christ,” &c. 


The SCHOOL REOPENS Jan. 25th. 


Now ready, 8vo, Six Shillings, 
HE SERVANT of JEHOVAH: a Commen- 
tary, Grammatical and Critical, upon Isaiah lii. 13— 
liii, 12, with Dissertations upon the Authorship of lsaiah 
40—66, and the meaning of Ebed Jehovah. By W. Urwick, 
22 (Trin. Coll., Dublin), Tutor in Hebrew, New Coll., 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
London: Hamilton and Co. 


4 

[NEORGE FREDERICK WEST’S PUPIL’S 

N =DAILY EXERCISES for the PIANOFORTE, 4s. ; 

nd “his “ Teacher and Pupil's Duet for two performers on 
pianoforte, 4s.; both post free 24 stamps each. “The 


, ecrgt of Mr. West's success is that he aids the pupil by 


siderateness instead of unduly taxing a limited capacity. 
Pupil's Daily Exercise’ is au admirable example of the 
ad discrimination with which he prepares the way jor 
ogress among the little learners; while the arrangement of 
Home, Sweet Home,’ as a duet, to be practised by teacher 
Apupil together, is a simply invaluable agency for the 
ment of a rudimentary knowledge of execution and 
Me very warmly commend both pieces to the favour- 
hOtice of teachers charged with the musical training of 
young.”—Sheffield Independent. 


WI MOSELLE QUADRILLE. A very easy, 
elegant set of Dances for the Pianoforte. Composed 
nam Smallwood. Illustrated title. Piano solo, 4s. ; 
Tree 24 stamps. Also as piano duet, same price. 


8 ELEGANT PIECES. Composed for the 
Pianoforte by Frits Spllindler. 2s, 6d. each; post free 
at half-price in stamps. 
ao 

o. a 8. 
No. 3 g moi 


— 
U 


No. 4. The Huntsman. 
No. 5. Fresh Flowers. 

; ; No. 6. Blue Eyes. 

La Chasse, Morceau Caractéristique. 4s. 
Bags UNTO ME. Sacred Song. Music by 


Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. Worthington Bliss). 45., post 
free 24 stamps. | 3 25 


HE CHRISTIAN’S GOOD NIGHT. Sacred 
Song. Music by Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. Worthington 


Bliss). 3s., post free 18 stamps. 


ON’T FORGET ME. A new and very sweet 
Song. By C. Pinsuti. Haunts the memory. Com- 


to D. Post free for 18 stamps. Also by the same 


omposer, “In Shadow Land.’ Same price. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlingtun-strect. 


No the PRINCIPALS of COLLEGES and 
, eee BROTHERS, 6, Charterhouse- 

| ings, ersgate, London, to inform the Heads of 
Colleges and Schools that they SUPPLY all BOOKS (who- 
ever published by) and every article of school STATIONERY 
on the most liberal terms. Catalogues and full par iculars 
sent on application. Goods despatched with accuracy and 
The Register for School Assistants is now 


| punctuality. 


open, and is available for their recognised customers, 
ae : 


MAGNEIINE. 


DARLOW & CO.8 


PATENT FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETIC APPLIANCES 


Are unapproachable for comfort of wear, safety of use, and 
durability of magnetic power. They are used and recom- 
mended ntlemen eminent in the medical profession, and 
N of all classes of society have testified to their bene- 
cial effects in cases of Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, 
Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat, and Chest Complaints, 
Epilepsy, Hysteria, General- Debilitv, Indigestion, 
Hernia, Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and 
other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. 


MAGNETINE 


Is unique as a perfectly flexible Magnet. It is an entirely 
original invention of Messrs. Dartow & Co., improved by 
them on their previous invention patented in 1866, and pos- 
sessing qualities which cannot be found in any other magnet. 
It is soft, light, and durable, elastic, flexible, and per- 
manentiy magnetic. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., H. D., M.R.C.8.E. 
76, Wimpole-street, London, W., 
Merch, 187 4. 
F. W. Darlow, Esq. 


in, —I am able to that I have 
used your AAA pretty 
largely in my practice, and that in — 
sonal convenience to my patients they 
PATENT are unexceptionable, and far superior to 
apy other inventions of the kind which 

- I have employed ; and that of their effi- 
cacy. their positive powers, I have no 

FLEXIBLE doubt. I have found them useful in con- 


DARLOW'S 


stipation, in abdominal co 

neuralgia, and in many cases involvin 
weakness of the spine, and of the 
organs of the abdomen. In the public 


interest I wish you to use my unquali 


fied testimony in favour of your Magnetic 


Appliances. 
I remain, yours faithfully, 
GARTH WILKINSON, 
M. D., M. R. C. S. E. 


From the Rev. Dr. KERNAHAN, M. A., Ph. D., F. G. 8. 
&c., Editor of “ Dickinson’s Theological Quarterly.“ 
St. Alban’s, March 28, 1876. 


APPLIANCES. 


To Messrs. Darlow and Co. ; 

GENTLEMEN,—I have pleasure in stating that I have 
deprived much benefit from the use of your Magnetic Chest 
and Throat Protector, which I have been wearing since the 
close of the year 1874, having adopted it after a severe attack 
of quinsey, from which I have been ever since happily free. 
I am also glad to inform you that two ladies of my acquain- 
tance, who had suffered much from bronchial irritation, have 
experienced much benefit from having a Protector.“ I 
think it right to make you acquainted with thege facts, and 

give you liberty to use this note as you think proper.— 
— truly, JAMES KERNAHAN. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONIAL FROM GARTH WILKIN- 
BON, ESQ., M. D., M. R. C. S. 
76, Wimpole- street, Cavendish- square, W., 
F. W. Darlow, Esq. June 15, 1876. 

S1r,—Since March, 1874, when I wrote to you to express 
my opinion, from experience, of the value of your Magnetic 
Appliances, I have been trequently asked by letter if my 
certificate was 4 — and if in the time since elapsed your 
inventions still approved themselves as beneficial in my 

ractice. To both uestions I can answer by endorsing 

ngnetine as an arm W I am obliged to resort to in a 

many cases. 

In addition to the cases I befor specified I can now add 
some experience of the utility of Magnetine in vases of de- 
bility, and as a local remedy in painful affections — Ts 
the course of gout. — I am accustomed to prescribe it 
wherever topical weakness p from a low vitality in 
the great nervous centres, or in the principal organs of assi- 
milation, nutrition, and blood purification; also in weak 
throats from nervous exhaustion affecting the iarynx.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, 

Gaata Witxixson, M. D., M. R. C. S. E. 


From the Rev. HENRY BUDD. 
Wesleyan , Greymouth, New 


DARLOW'S To Mesers. sae ＋ 2 ey 


GenTLemex,—It is now about four 
PATENT 


months since an to use your 
MAGNETINE 


Magnetine Throat d, and I have 
found great benefit from the use of it. 

CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


The benefit was immediate, and has 
continued. The night huskiness, the 
result of a bronchial attack, has now 

Many sufferers have failed to obtain relief from Magnetism 

from no other cause than that the magnetic power of the 


entlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Henry Bopp. 


altogether disa 

Tam, 
articles worn by them has been too feeble to the morbid 
parts. Messrs. Darlow and Co., therefore, in consequence of 
complaints they are continually receiving, feel it incumbent 
uF — them 


F 


n * yam of — Poeyr coy and os 

exible pliances du ne en 
Years is evidence of their 1 ——— by the public ; and 
the testimony of gentlemen of the highes in the 
— profession is that MAGNETINE far surpasses all 
other inventions of a similar character for curative purposes ; 
and experience has proved that in many intricate cases, 
where ordi treatment has failed, the disorders have 


readily yielded to the gentle, soothing, yet vitalising influence 
of the Magnetine Appliances. 
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